Mrs. Henry Wallace and Maritime Commission Chairman Land send the first ugly duckling into the water on Liberty Fleet Day. 
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onder what a Frenchman thinks about 


‘i years ago a Frenchman was 
as free as you are. Today what does he 
think— 

—as he humbly steps into the gut- 

let his conquerors swagger past, 

—as he works 53 hours a week 
for 30 hours’ pay, 

—as he sees all trade unions out- 
lawed and all the “rights” for which he 
sacrificed his country trampled by his 
foreign masters, 

—as he sees his wife go hungry 


and his children face a lifetime of serfdom. 


What does that Frenchman—sol- 
dier, workman, politician or business 
man —think today? Probably it’s some- 
thing like this— ‘I wish I had been less 
greedy for myself and more anxious for 
my country; I wish I had realized you 
can’t beat off a determined invader by a 
quarreling, disunited people at home; 
I wish I had been willing to give in on 
some of my rights to other Frenchmen 
instead of giving up all of them to a 


foreigner; I wish I had realized other 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
Less ...WitTH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Frenchmen had rights, too; I wish I had 
known that patriotism is work, not talk, 
giving, not getting.” 

And if that Frenchman could read 
our newspapers today, showing pressure 
groups each demanding things be done 
for them instead of for our country, 
wouldn't he say to American business 
men, politicians, soldiers and workmen 
— “If you knew the horrible penalty your 
action is bound to bring, you’d bury your 
differences now before they bury you; 
you'd work for your country as you never 
worked before, and wait for your private 
ambitions until your country is safe. Look 


at me...I worked too little and too late.” 


Fighting fires with heat 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


eq terror of an oil refinery is fire. 
In spite of every precaution, the 
giant stills in which crude oil is dis- 
tilled into gasoline sometimes spring 
a leak and catch fire. 

No ordinary fire fighting equipment 
has the slightest effect on cals hee. 
Steam does. Shot under terrific pres- 
sure into the heart of the flame, it 
dilutes the burning gases until they 
cannot support combustion. 

But to be effective the steam had to 
be used at 360° F. and 140 pounds 
pressure. All too often such heat and 
Pressure caused hose to burst just 
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when it was needed most. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers have de- 
signed hundreds of types of hose for 
hundreds of uses. They already had a 
long-lived steam hose, but they set 
out to make it better. 

Former steam hose failed because 
its cotton fabric charred with heat, its 
rubber lining became brittle. B. F. 
Goodrich engineers substituted woven 
asbestos for the cotton, developed a 
new heat-resisting rubber lining that 
stays flexible me strong many times 
as long as old compounds. Then for 
good measure the engineers added a 


strong spiral wire reinforcement be- 
tween stout wire braids. 

Tests of this new B. F. Goodrich 
hose showed that even under constant 
heat and pressure it lasts two or more 
times as long as other types. Refineries 
will be safer from fire, all users of 
steam hose will benefit, because Good- 
rich research continues to improve 
even those products which most peo- 
ple say are already good enough. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


Sst IN RUBBER 
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... plan HIGH! 


Who knows how many tanks, ships, planes, guns 
it is going to take to do the job ahead? 


With our safety in the balance, more than we 
need is not too many. With our security at 
stake we must plan Aigh. We must drown the 
threat to Democracy in a tidal wave of weapons. 
Democracy, victorious, can be trusted to re-shape 
the surplus into instruments of peace. 


SR0S’s people and plants are saying all this with 
bearings, and yet more bearings; by licking friction 
a they lend speed both to the weapons 
of defense and the machines 

that turn the weapons out. 
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YOU COULD BUTTER BOTH SIDES -:: 


“a pees ai slice of bread this big! 


with the 4,881 tons of butter that 
sped safely to market in Chesapeake 
and Ohio’s fast freights last year 


* 


0' COURSE, you might have trouble finding a slice 
of bread this size, but shippers found no trouble at 


all in moving this huge amount of butter over Chesapeake 


and Ohio. Every ounce of it rolled swiftly and surely to its 
destination—a big shipping job well done! One of the 
thousands of big jobs being efficiently carried out all 
the time through careful, cooperative Chesapeake and 
Ohio service. A-I service that ties right in with your 


individual needs, regardless of what you ship! 


Let our vast plant and careful personnel go to work for 
your company, too. Call our nearest representative or 
contact Geo. W. Wood, Freight Traffic Manager—Solici- 
tation, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry’s 
NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 


“YES,” say industrialists when they check up on the abundant 
raw materials, low-cost power, native-born labor and excel- 
lent transportation to nearby major markets available in 
The Chessie Corridor. For detailed information, write In- 
dustrial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Va. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 


SS Samagt Pil en etese * 


QHIO LINES . 
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THE COVER 


Only four months after the keel of the Patrick Henry was laid 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyards, Mrs. Henry Wallace stood beside its 
gray bow, ready with a bottle of champagne to send down the ways the 
first of the United States Maritime Commission’s “ugly ducklings,” noy 
called “Liberty Ships.” Throughout the nation, on that same day. }4 
cargo boats—page 14—tasted salt water for the first time as part of the 
nation’s emergency ship program. 


t the 


SIMPLIFYING PRIORITIES 


A manufacturer may have a priority rating but that doesn’t guarantee 
him needed supplies; other producers with higher priority ratings may 
cut him out. So he tries to get a higher priority rating, and as Donald 
Nelson observes, ““When you get them all up to AA, you are right back 
where you started.” To keep us from getting back to that point, as pri 
ority orders multiply, increasing reliance will be put on the allocation sys 
tem, under which total supplies of a critical material are measured against 
total demand and then individual allotments are set—page 15. 


FOREIGN TRADE: NEW STYLE 


War and economic planning have revolutionized the foreign trade of 
the United States. In volume this trade is now headed for all-time 
record heights. But it’s not the kind of commerce that importers and 
exporters are used to—page 16—for it’s been subjected to government 
controls that are steadily being drawn tighter. As never before, W ash- 
ington makes and unmakes markets. 


TAKING IT STRAIGHT 


It takes 4 Ib. of ethyl alcohol to make IIb. of smokeless powder. That's 
just one of many reasons why demand for alky is now outstripping 
supply. Result: The whisky distillers are being called on to fill the breach, 
which means more alcohol, but less liquor—page 20. 


FROZEN ASSETS 


Six years ago, there were 140 frozen food locker plants in the U. S. 
Today there are some 3,100. More and more farm families are toting 
their home-grown meat, fruit, and ‘vegetables over to the nearest locker 
plant (which is likely to be a profitable sideline for the local grocer, 
iceman, or creamery owner) for quick-freezing and storage. City people 
Always a step ahead on new prod- are getting the bug, too. How the frozen food locker business has grown 
ucts, Willson operates one of the | and where it’s going—page 24. 

world’s best equipped laborato- 


ries for testing and developing WHERE TO FIND IT 


industrial goggles and respirators. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Revamping Social Security 


General overhauling of the social 
security system, shortly to be ey se 
to Congress by the President, has been 
in the works for months. Roosevelt is 
jaunching it now as a means of con- 
trolling inflation during the war and 
mmc | the post-war shock to the 
economy by (1) extending coverage to 
include almost the entire population, 
(2) raising the contribution of employers 
and workers to the system, and (3) plac- 
ing huge funds under the control of the 
federal government to be distributed 
over the country when and as conditions 
suggest. 

The impact on business would be 
felt in a reduction of profits and a drain 
on purchasing power. 

The legislation on which social securi- 
ty officials now are putting the finishing 
touches will encounter stiff congres- 
sional opposition. The chances are that 
it can’t be enacted this year unless in- 
creased tax and new administrative 
provisions are split apart. 


Bigger Federal Share 


Creation of a large federal pool for 
unemployment compensation is another 

hase of the Administration’s plan. This 
would be piled up by increasing from 
%o of 1% to perhaps a full 1% the 
federal government's “take” of the 
present 3% unemployment compensa- 
tion payroll tax on employers. 

Object of this proposal is to provide a 
kitty to be doled out among states 
whose reserves prove insufficient to meet 
the post-war drain. Incidental but un- 
premeditated effect of pooling a larger 
portion of unemployment compensation 
tax funds would be to cripple, perhaps 
wreck completely, the employers’ merit 
tating system now operating in several 
industrial states. 


Boosting Old Age Tax 


Congressional resistance to boosting 
the old age pension tax as an inflation- 
deterrent will be general. Only political 
appeal of this proposal is that it offers 
an alternative to wage-control and at 
the same time would stymie demands 
for heavier taxation of low-income 
groups. 

e Administration’s apparent inten- 
tion is to raise the present 1% tax on 
both employers and employees to at 
least 3% on each (the maximum that 
would have been reached by 1949 un- 
der the original schedule, now sus- 
pended). But an election-minded con- 
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gress is extremely reluctant to pyramid 
any more taxes on top of the revenue 
law just passed. Selling the proposition 
to workers as a savings plan is pretty 
thin sugar-coating. 

Inclusion of more people under the 
social security system is, of course, a 
political asset, but will run into opposi- 
tion from farmers and other employers 
who would have to pay the rap. 


Jesse Jones, Bottleneck 


Jesse Jones, independent as a hog on 
ice, is no longer protected from criti- 
cism by his fabulous reputation. De- 
fense officials are loud in their com- 
plaints that Jones now is the biggest 
one-man bottleneck in the defense pro- 
gram. They point to long delays in the 
financing by RFC of expansion of alumi- 
num and magnesium production, sched- 
uled by OPM several months ago. 

The choler aroused by Banker Jesse’s 
lofty procrastination is expected to bring 
the President around to taking a hand. 
Don’t be surprised if his friend, Judge 
Rosenman, proposes a shake-up, as he 
did in the case of OPM and OPACS. 


Enforcing Priorities 


Blacklisting is a club over business 
firms that fail to comply with priorities 
regulations, and blacklisting can be 
pretty tough because, as one defense off- 
cial explains, any firm barred from gov- 
ernment contracts would be squeezed 
by lack of raw materials for any purpose. 

This harsh measure is only in the dis- 

cussion stage, may never materialize as 
anything more than a threat, but, as the 
same official remarked, it’s a club that’s 
handy to have around. 
@ No Fooling—OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion is dead earnest about cracking down 
on concerns that are trying to beat the 
priorities system by filling orders out of 
the side door to dealers in non-defense 
goods, while defense orders are delayed 
(page 15). Federal inspectors also are 
running down cases where such boot- 
legging is coupled with the flouting of 
price ceilings. Examples will be made 
of several concerns. 


Odlum Ballyhoo 


It will be sometime before spreading 
of defense work catches up with the 
ballyhoo incident to the appointment 
of Floyd B. Odlum as director of OPM’s 
Contract Distribution Division. Odlum 
is surrounding himself with increased 
staff, advisory committees, and other 
paraphernalia, but the strained attempt 


to show immediate results is amusing, 
misleading. 

Several weeks ago (BW —Aug.30'41, 
p22) the War Department pointed to 
award of a contract to the Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Co. of Manito- 
woc, Wis., as evidence of its purpose to 
spread defense business among firms hit 
by material shortages. This week Od- 
lum’s office dragged out a second con- 
tract to the same firm and advertised the 
swift results obtained in its “‘first case.” 


Subcontracting Scorecard 


Here’s how subcontracting has fared 
according to an analysis by OPM’s Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics. Of 973 
defense contracts, totaling $1,101,000,- 
000, which were judged “susceptible” 
to subcontracting, 25.2% (by value) 
were farmed out. These contracts repre- 
sent a one-third sample of the contracts 
over $50,000 awarded by Army and 
Navy up to May 1, not including con 
tracts for planes, ships, and _ plant 
facilities. 

The score on subcontracting runs as 
follows: 

% of Work % of Total 
Subcontracted Contracts 
None ns:9 

0-20 44.1 

20-40 24.9 

40-60 11.1 
Over 60 6.0 


The largest amount of subcontract- 
ing (44% to 47%) was found in connec- 
tion with contracts for radio sets, marine 
engines, and electrical equipment. Sub- 
contracting amounted to 39% for tanks 
and automotive equipment; 38% for 
fire control equipment; and 36% for 
guns over one-half inch caliber. Prod 
ucts showing the least subcontracting 
included small arms and ammunition, 
artillery ammunition components, and 
machine guns. 


6% Plan “Postponed” 


Although Secretary Morgenthau’s 
suggestion that profits be limited to 6% 
of invested capital by a 100% excess 
profits tax (page 17) was promptly de- 
nounced by—to name a few—Nelson, 
Eccles, George, and Doughton—the 
Secretary’s purpose was achieved. ‘The 
Administration’s real excess-profits tax 
plan—the invested capital scheme with 
graduated rates—has been revived and 
rendered somewhat more attractive, at 
least in comparison to the outright 6% 
profits ceiling plan. 

Morgenthau is satisfied that the next 
time the Administration plan is brought 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 


big job—the job modern Steam Heat- | 


ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


DISCOVER LOW COST 
OF MODERN HEATING 
IN METHODIST HOME 


Steam Distribution Controlled 
by Webster Moderator System 
Gives Comfort and Economy 


PROPER HEAT IN EVERY ROOM 


Well-Managed Institution Finds 
that Heating Modernization 
is Self-Liquidating 


Cincinnati, O.—The Methodist 
Home for the Aged enjoys the com- 
fort and economy of modern steam 
heating with a ebster Moderator 
System installed in 1936. 

Formerly, the proper distribution 
of heat was a perplexing problem in 
this well-managed institution. 


Methodist Home for the Aged, Cincinnati, O. 

With the Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem, all radiators—including those 
formerly underheated—receive steam 
at the same time and exactly in pro- 
portion to need. 

Dr. Strecker, the official in charge 
of the Methodist Home, says: 

“We are today receiving better 
heating service at lower cost. The 
Webster Moderator System is pay- 
ing for itself in reduced fuel bills.” 

The Methodist Home for the Aged 
is operated by the Methodist Church. 
It is heated by stoker-fired coal- 
burning boiler plant and has 15,690 
sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 

Fosdick & Hilmer, prominent 
Cincinnati consulting engineers, de- 
Signed the heating installation, 
which was made by Peck, Hannaford 
& Briggs Co., heating contractors, 
of Cincinnati. As a part of the 
modernization, 386 radiators were 
equipped with Webster Thermostatic 
Traps and Supply Valves. 


| nounced that 


| capacity. 

| put by 8,000,000 tons, and electric fur- 

| nace and Bessemer converter capacity by 
1,000,000 tons each. 


| past decade. 


up—whether in connection with the 
forthcoming “administrative reform” 
bill or later—it will receive a more favor- 
able hearing. Morgenthau has an- 
“technical difficulties” — 
an understatement—will hold up pre- 


| sentation of the 6% plan until January 
| at least and that it would not be ap- 


plicable to 1941 incomes in any case. 


Cutting Non-Defense Funds 


Non-defense spending for WPA, 
NYA, and regular agencies is being cut. 
Although any probable reduction, say, 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000, will look 
like chicken feed, the President has or- 
dered the paring to pacify Senator Byrd 
and other economizers on Capitol Hill. 
On appropriations already voted by Con- 
gress, the President, acting through the 
Budget Bureau, has the power to with- 
hold the cash, and that’s exactly what’s 
happening to many routine activities of 
government agencies. 


Boosting Steel Capacity 
The 10,000,000-ton-$1,250,000,000 


| steel-ingot expansion program, approved 
| by SPAB on 


Tuesday, will boost the 
three principal branches of steel-making 
It will raise open-hearth out- 


Desire for quick production prompted 


| the striking boost in Bessemer capacity, 


which has been on the downgrade the 
The electric capacity in- 
crease will serve growing demands for 


| tanks, armor plate, and other hard steel 
| defense needs. 


No arbitrary allocations 
have been set among steel companies 
but it’s expected that the lion’s share 
will go to the big three—United States 
Steel, probably 3,200,000 tons; Bethle- 
hem Steel, estimated at 1,800,000 tons; 
Republic, probably 1,500,000 tons. 
With ingot expansion will go corre- 
sponding increases in rolling mill ca- 
pacity. New — facilities will be 
erected in the Pacific Coast and addi- 
tions to the present facilities there will 
be built. The latter are owned by 
Columbia Steel Co., U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiary. The financing will be done al- 
most entirely by the Defense Plant 
Corp. It is estimated that two years 
will be required to complete the new 
program. 
e Comparison—The expansion program 
will give the U.S. a total ingot capacity 
of about 100,000,000 tons. Hitler has 
only 62,000,000 tons under control in 
Germany and subjugated countries. 


To Secure More Scrap 


Headed for an immediate slide in 
output because of the scarcity of scrap, 
the steel industry may be at least tem- 
porarily rescued by the “experimental” 


upping in the price of “remote” 
material in nine western states. 
erto firmly opposed to lifting the c: 
Price Administrator Henderson 
mates that from 500,000 to 2,51 
tons of scrap will be gathered ; 
result of raising the maximum on * 
to $12, shipping point. The del 
price was moved up $5. 

The wide range of the estin 
500,000 to 2,500,000—shows OPA has 
only a hazy idea of how much addit: na! 
agricultural and automobile scrap— th 
principal grades that will be gathc 
can be coaxed from farms and highy ,ys 


Instalment Loophole 


Federal Reserve Board credit expert 
are trying to devise a foolproof “purpose 
test” to apply to money advanced by per- 
sonal loan companies. As it is now, 
borrowers can circumvent instalment 
credit restrictions by patronizing loan 
companies and paying cash to buy items 
under credit control. Federal Reserve 
seeks some method by which lenders 
will be compelled to discover the pur- 
pose for which borrowers seek cash and 
make loans on terms no better than the 
seller of the item in question is able to 
offer. So far, every proposal has proved 
faulty but a rule will be issued if and 
when a foolproof method is found. 


New Census Schedule 


Market research men and statisticians 
who have depended on the Censuses of 
Manufactures for biennial data on the 
country’s sales possibilities and cco 
nomic progress had better cast an eve 
over Senate Bill 1627 (BW —Jun.21’4], 
p8), which has already passed the Sen- 
ate and been referred to the House. It 
provides for a census of manufactures 
every five years instead of two years. 
But as an offset, the censuses of busi- 
ness (distribution) and the mineral in 
dustries, now taken once every ten years, 
will be taken quinquennially; thus, all 
three major censuses will be available 
simultaneously every five years. 

Moreover, the Census Bureau will 
undertake to keep the census data up to 
date in intercensal years by carefully- 
weighted samples. Chief argument for 
the bill, as adduced by Department of 
Commerce, is that it will speed up in 
formation on “economic and social de 
velopments and changes.” 


Fixing Paper Prices 


On Oct. 1, the day that the ceiling 
price schedule for wastepaper became 
effective (BW -Sep.13’41,p24) Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson added 
all grades of paperboard sold east of the 
Rockies to his price control list. Paper- 
board prices fixed are charges prevailing 
in recent months under voluntary in- 
dustry agreement. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 


Steel 


Auto 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


mm DN eerererrrrrrrr rrr reer re 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, i 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 


tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 


tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 0.6.0 e cece ee eeee 
oe re a eee ome, Srmmeme Clie, Be.)... ccc rcccccsccccccccces 
I I, os ec wcccscscnandenvasensseceseses 
i SS rr ey tre Terre ee 
is drank bh 4504 0 WHER OSORSA SA COS RECON 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2... 6... ec cece eee eee 


(middling, ten 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............. 0. cece eeeeee 


Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
* Preliminary, week ended September 27th. + Revised. 
¢ Not available. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*157.2 


Precedi 
Week” 


+154.9 


96.8 
60,615 
$22,359 
3,232 
4,074 
1,838 


92 

61 
$6,357 
$10,046 
+8% 
180 


215.5 
145.9 
163.5 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.50¢ 
16.85¢ 
$1.313 
22.50¢ 


81.8 
4.32% 
1.95% 
0.36% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,375 
29,098 
6,362 
906 
14,408 
3,773 
5,250 


2,279 2,316 


Month 
Ago 


154.2 


96.3 
39,965 
$16,782 
3,224 
4,005 
1,792 


89 

61 
$5,286 
$9,899 
+29% 
200 


214.3 
144.2 
158.3 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.08 
3.50¢ 
16.74¢ 
$1.295 
22.50¢ 


81.8 
4.28% 
1.92% 
0.32% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,453 
29,107 
6,183 
885 
14,608 
3,802 
4,990 
2,281 


6 Months 
Ago 


144.3 


99.2 
124,165 
$17,394 

2,956 
3,747 
1,900 


81 
47 
$5,214 
$8,842 
—2% 
302 


184.2 
134.9 
131.5 
$38.29 
$20.25 
12.050¢ 
$0.87 
3.40¢ 
10.99¢ 
$1.277 
22.63¢ 


79.2 
4.34% 
2.00% 
0.50% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


23,259 
26,918 
5,420 
995 
13,334 
3,786 
6,011 
2,221 


Yeor 
Ago 


132.9 


92.6 
95,990 
$16,078 
2,816 
3,800 
1,553 


81 

54 
$4,292 
$8,090 
+10% 
258 


160.0 
114.3 
117.0 
$37.98 
$20.54 
12.000¢ 
$0.77 
2.75¢ 
9.45¢ 


19.57¢ 


85.1 
4.61% 
2.15% 
0.45% 
1.00% 

4-5% 


21,080 
24,166 
4,575 
877 
11,779 
3,698 
6,645 
2,472 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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THEY PREVENTED A DIP 


N a Midwestern plant with important 

defense work, the original production 
schedule was drawn with a dip in it. The 
plant was to be rewired to meet double the 
former power demand. The dip made allow- 
ance for the anticipated interference with 
production. 


In the meantime, a G-E Application Engi- 
neer was called in to advise on necessary 
transformers, cable, ete. Working with the 
plant engineers, however, he showed that 
installation of capacitors would release the 
necessary capacity to handle a doubled load 
on the feeders in use. Moreover, these capac- 
itors could be added without interference 
with the regular production. There would be 


no need for a “dip” to allow for plant re- 
wiring. 

The suggestion of the G-E Application 
Engineer was adopted. Production was re- 
scheduled without the dip. Today, the feeders 
which seemed barely adequate for 2,000,000 
kw-hr per month are handling 4,000,000 
kw-hr dependably and éfficiently. 


Your own problem may be of a different sort 

capacitors may not be the answer. Yet 
isn’t it possible that a G-E Application 
Engineer may be of assistance to you? These 
experienced technical advisors on electrical 
problems are at your service without obliga- 
tion. Just get in touch with our nearest 
office. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LETS MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


680-24-8490 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Defense—Long-Term Driver 


United States arms program gains a momentum of its own, 
independent of immediate European developments. Steel expan- 
sion illustrates policy that is rapidly reshaping whole economy. 


Inevitably, production and profits in 
the United States depend—both directly 
and indirectly—on the course of the war 
in Europe, especially on its duration. 
And yet, the evidence accumulates that 
national defense has attained a mo- 
mentum and an independence all its 
own. It will go on regardless of the 
success or failure of Russia; it will go 
on even if the Germans take the Near 
East or successfully storm the British 
Isles (an unlikely contingency while the 
Nazis are engaged with Russia on an 
eastern front). Only in the event of a 
German collapse and capitulation would 
our defense effort fall aa then, the 
decline would taper, rather than stop 
suddenly. 


Steel Expansion 


What has been and is happening is 
this: The government has been laying 
plans for a protracted conflict, in which 
the possibility of actual American entry 
is always taken into account; war plans 
reach well into 1943. For instance, the 
$1,250,000,000 program to expand steel 
capacity by 10,000,000 tons (including 
3,000,000 already in the works) will 
take two years to complete. Clearly the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
is looking ahead, to meet all conceivable 
armament needs of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and other anti-Axis nations, and 
those of our own armed forces. The 
growth in steel capacity is best indicated 
y comparisons with recent years: 
Capacity 
in tons 


80,200,000 
81,600,000 
86,100,000 
99,000,000 


Gain 


1,400,000 
4,500,000 


June 30, 12,900,000 


Ahead of 1929 


Thus, in five and one-half years, the 
nation’s steel capacity will have increased 
by nearly 19,000,000 tons. In 1943, 
capacity at 99,000,000 tons will be one 
and one-half times k pre-war pro- 
duction of 63,000,000. tons in 1929. 
Obviously, after the defense effort ends, 
the nation will have to consume a lot 
of steel to keep smoke gushing over 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel is not the sole evidence of the 
plans for a long war. The tank produc- 
tion program is being increased, may 5 
heavy and medium tanks will not 
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coming off the assembly lines in quan- 
tity until well into next year. And de- 
fense and raw material expansion of all 
types is still being contracted for—mag- 
nesium, aluminum, shipways, ordnance. 


Anti-Inflation Plans 


Moreover, the fiscal program now 
taking shape (BW —Sep.27’41,p13) is 
definitely to meet long-range inflation 
problems. Before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee this week, 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles 
declared that congressional authority 
to boost member bank reserves was 
needed. This is a precaution to be used 
when, as, and if bank credit is too lib- 
erally dispensed. 

Along the same line, President Roose- 
velt at his press conference, suggested 
that the social security program be 


broadened. This wculd have the effect 
of increasing tax receipts under the pro 
gram, thus relieving workers of put 
ceeing power. Even the price-control 
bill, which is one of the key anti-infla 
tion checks, is designed not for imme 
diate effect, but for gradual regulation 
of the nation’s price structure. If Price 
Administrator Henderson wanted a law 
to do a quick job, he would favor a plan 
similar to the Baruch scheme for freez- 
ing all wages and prices simultaneously. 


Defense a Driving Force 

The implications are fairly clear. A 
long-term national defense policy has 
been laid, and it is taking hold of the 
economy, regardless of events in Europe. 
It has become a driving force all by 
itself. Production decisions are taken 
for. the sole purpose of increasing the 
volume and the speed of output of war 
materials of all kinds. Fiscal decisions, 
too, are based on a long defense effort. 
In short, the all-out war economy is 
here. Thus, this week OPM followed 
up its automobile curtailment program 
with an announcement of a 43.2% cut 
in refrigerator manufacturing from now 
till the end of the year (page 28), issued 


IN THE OUTLOOK : 


DEFENSE AND PUMP-PRIMING 


1200 


National Defense 
Expenditures 


(Pump-Priming) 
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deral Net Contribution 
to Purchasing Power 
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Vv 
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Dota: Federal Reserve Boord, U. S. Treasury. 
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1940 


Right here, in this chart, is the crux of 
the country’s inflation problem. Ob- 
serve how national-defense expendi- 
tures have been rising at an accelerat- 
ing rate. Such expenditures largely 
constitute wages and salaries to work- 
ers; they represent purchasing power. 
And in recent months, expanding de- 
fense expenditures have been lifting 


the federal net contribution to pur- 
chasing power. This net contribution 
roughly corresponds to the govern- 
ment deficit—excess of federal outgo 
over income. As recently as 1940 it 
exceeded defense outlays. But now 
defense more than covers the net 
contribution. In other words, defense 
is priming consumer buying power. 
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new priorities regulations covering ma- 
chine tools and copper scrap, and ex- 
tended its control over nickel and cork. 

It's true that right now, the country 
is on the brink of priorities disemploy- 
ment problems. But the volume of 
such dislocations can easily be exagger- 
ated (BW—Jul.19°41,p13). As an ex- 
ample, in August total employment in 
the United States increased 261,000 
over July. Gains in aircraft, electrical 
machinery, steel, shipbuilding, machine 
tools, instruments, and other defense 
lines easily helped to offset the sharp 
greater-than-seasonal drop in auto em- 
ployment. Of course, priorities disem- 
ployment in the motor industry had 
just begun. 

The main point, however, is that de- 
fense has become an almost overwhelm- 
ing business force, and tends to ride 
roughshod over all other economic de- 
velopments. Thus, the expanding vol- 
ume of arms output is bound to com- 
pensate for disemployment in consumer 
durable-goods industries. Currently, de- 
fense comprises 15% of total national 
output. But, by a year from now, the 
figure may reach 25% or more. 


Victory for Nelson 


SPAB chief's assertion of 
authority in refrigerator curtail- 
ment clinches Priorities Division 


control of civilian production. 


The order curtailing refrigerator pro- 
duction by 43% (page 28), issued by 
Donald M. Nelson as director of priori- 
ties, means that Nelson has won the 
final say-so over how heavily the ax is to 
fall on civilian production. 

Here’s the inside story: OPM’s Civil- 

ian Supply Division, headed by Hender- 
son and administratively co-equal to 
OPM’s Priorities Division, first sent its 
refrigerator program directly to the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board for 
approval. Nelson, being executive di- 
rector of SPAB as well as head of the 
Priorities Division, exercised his pre- 
rogatives as SPAB’s boss and had the 
program sent back to the Civilian Sup- 
ply Division for reference to OPM. 
Thus was the circumvention of OPM’s 
council circumvented. 
e And So to Nelson—When OPM got 
the program, the top board (Knudsen, 
Hillman, Knox, Stimson) passed it along 
to the Priorities Division as a recom- 
mendation from the Civilian Supply 
Division, which Nelson accepted after 
giving it his own once-over as directo 
of priorities. 

Had the Civilian Supply Division’s 
first maneuver succeeded, it would vir- 
tually have set this division up as inde- 
endent of OPM and of its Priorities 
Division, something which the creation 
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SHIPS—WEST, SOUTH, EAST 


From 1922 to 1937, only two ocean- 
going cargo ships were built in the 
United States; on Sept. 27—“Liberty 
Fleet Day”—14 merchant vessels slid 
down the ways in the greatest nation- 
wide, mass launching since the World 
War. The whole program was planned 
by the Maritime Commission to cele- 
brate its ever-growing emergency ship- 
building program (BW-—Sep.27’41,p16). 
Representative of the standard-design 
cargo boats being constructed were the 
Alcoa Polaris (above), a C-1l_ type, 
launched at Los Angeles; and the Afri- 
can Comet (lower right), a C-3 type, 
launched at Pascagoula, Miss. First of 
the so-called “Liberty Ships,” or EC-2 


type (formerly called “ugly ducklings”), 
to leave the ways for the commission's 
fleet was the Patrick Henry (lower left), 
launched at Baltimore. Significantly, at 
Pascagoula and Baltimore—as at most 
yards these days—workers could be seen 
laying new keels even before tugs could 
nose the new boats into fitting-out yards. 
The rest of the 14 vessels included two 
more “Liberty Ships,”” launched at Los 
Angeles and Portland, Ore.; two C-] 
type boats, at Baltimore and Wilming- 
ton, Del.; two C-2 type, at Chester, Pa., 
and Kearny, N. J.; one C-3 type, at San 
Francisco; two British “Victory” boats 
(also formerly known as “ugly duck- 
lings”), both at Richmond, Calif.; one 
Army transport, at Seattle; and one oil 
tanker, launched at Quincy, Mass. 


of SPAB was supposed to end. Nelson 
takes the position that the Priorities 
Division not only must have final say 
on distribution of materials for defense 
but also authority to see that distribu- 
tion of the leftover does not exceed 


what is available. In _ this 
Nelson accepted Civilian Supply’s pro 
posals (see Defense Business Checklist). 


He has made it perfectly clear, however, 
that he doesn’t intend to O.K. every- 


thing routed to his desk. 
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Accent on Allocations 


No drastic revision of priorities is at hand, but present 
industry-wide system of allotting materials will be gradually 
extended to other materials and industries. 


From now on, in regulating the flow 
of vital defense materials, the emphasis 
is going to be on allocations, but don’t 
assume that the present priorities system 
has been thrown out of the window. 
Direct allocation of specific quantities 
of raw materials for designated uses has 
always been a regular part of the priori- 
ties system. For example, aluminum 
and nickel have been allocated from the 
start. Now, the allocation method will 
be applied generally. 

Because of wide publicity given to the 
“new system” of priorities, Donald M. 
Nelson, director of priorities, warned 
this week that present regulations will 
remain in effect until and unless circum- 
stances warrant changes from time to 
time. Existing orders and certificates 
must be scrupulously obeyed. 
¢For Assurance of Supply—Preference 
ratings put first things first, but as short- 
ages of materials increase, such ratings 
tend to multiply until no manufacturer 
can be sure of how much material he 
will get or when he will get it. In such 
situations direct allocation of materials 
becomes the eventual resort. As a means 
of determining how much of what can 
be shipped to whom, total requirements 
and supplies must be determined first. 

In the process of computing the total 
quantity of those requirements, a clas- 
sification will be made of the “end uses” 
of the materials desired by consumers, 
and the classification of those uses will 
be made in terms of their importance 
to defense. A rough sort of classification 
emerges from the operation of the pres- 
ent preference ratings, but these ratings 
do not take into consideration the 
amounts needed. Consequently, when 
a manufacturer finds that his priority 
rating doesn’t get him the materials, he 
asks for a higher rating; as Nelson says, 
“when you get them all up to AA, you 
are right back where you started.” 
*How Allocation Works—Direct allo- 
cation will gradually reduce the neces- 
sity for using preference rating certifi- 
cates, especially among primary con- 
sumers of short materials. Producers of 
such materials will add up all their or- 
ders from tank manufacturers, from 
feight-car manufacturers, from public 
utilities, ete., then submit them, to- 
gether with the delivery dates requested 
by the buyers, to the Priorities Division. 

The Priorities Division will stack the 
order books and delivery schedules of 
all the producers against the available 
supply of a material. It may prove, for 
example, that defense requirements for 
zinc represent 65% of the total supply 
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available. The Priorities Division will 
arrange the schedule of shipments from 
producers to consumers, according to 
the previously compiled classification of 
“end uses.” Thus, direct allocation of 
a raw material may eliminate 10,000 ap- 
plications for priority ratings which 
apply only on individual orders. 

e Still Limited by Supply—When the 
allocation system is fully developed, it 
will provide a clear-cut and exact way 
of dividing up any scarce material, but 
there’s no hocus-pocus that will increase 
the total supply. Some things just can’t 
be made any longer. On the other hand, 
direct allocation will permit, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, specific allocations 
to civilian goods producers who have no 
preference rating but need materials. 

e Industry-Wide Operation Now—Di- 
rect allocation is a method of simplify- 
ing the priorities system. As scattered, 
individual problems become broad, gen- 
eral problems, they must be handled 
along broad lines that permit of almost 


automatic action. ‘The priorities system 
has been steadily developing in this 
direction (Report to Executives, BW 
Sep.20’41,p43). Industry-wide controls 
have already been extended over various 
critical materials—aluminum, magne- 
sium, tungsten, nickel, rubber, synthetic 
rubber, borax, cork, copper, zinc, cotton 
linters, pig iron, silk, synthetic resins, 
alcohol, and others. Priority regulations, 
designated uniformly by the letter “M,” 
prohibit the sale of these materials ex- 
cept on authorization of the Priorities 
Division, define defense orders, govern 
distribution of supplies, regulate deliv- 
eries, restrict inventories, control civilian 
uses, and otherwise regulate all trans- 
actions involving the materials. 
So-called “P”’ orders, providing for lim- 
ited blanket ratings, help a company that 
holds such a rating to get the materials 
for defense or essential civilian produc 
tion. The blanket rating has been applied 
to materials for the production of cranes, 
machine tools, aircraft, merchant ships, 
freight cars, locomotives, metal-working 
equipment, radio equipment, canning 
machinery, cutting tools, mining equip 
ment, farm machinery and the manufac- 
ture, maintenance, and repair of many 
other items (BW—Aug.16'41,p24). 
@ Controlling Inventories—Coincident 
with the increasing emphasis upon direct 
allocation of materials, OPM is seeking 


—— 
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A GIANT FOR THE NAVY 


“The largest flying boat ever built” 
was rolled out into the open for the 
first time last week at the Glenn L. 
Martin Aircraft Co. plant in Middle 
River, Md. The bomber, which has 
been under construction for the U.S. 
Navy for more than a year (BW —Sep. 


eee ks oat one SRS 
? te seit «4 Bere: ‘ ™ + 


7’40,p58), will get its first tests next 
month. It is 170 ft. long and has a 
200-ft. wingspread. Powered by four 
2,000-hp. motors, the plane is ex- 
pected to be able to cross the Atlantic 
and return, non-stop. It carries a nor- 
mal crew numbering 11, but serving 
as a troop transport it can handle 150 
men, fully equipped. 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports are up, but they still lag far behind the 1914-1918 levels, are even below the lower peak of 1929. Imports will gath- 
er momentum again in the next few months, with strategic raw materials making up an increasing share of the business. 
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to establish strict control of the inven- 
tory situation. ‘he scramble for materials 
has led to overstocking, hoarding, other 
subterfuges. Nelson announced _ this 
week that a producer who has received 
a defense order may not use the prefer- 
ence rating which accompanies it to pro- 
cure materials for the manufacture of 
the article ordered if his inventory is 
already large enough to let him fill the 
order and still leave a “practicable work- 
ing minimum inventory.” If a_pro- 
ducer’s inventory is under this point, he 
may use a preference rating to procure 
the needed materials, provided, of 
course, that such use of the rating is 
authorized. In that case, however, he looks as though it ought to be prosper- 
must not delay manufacture but start ing. Exports so far this year—despite 
immediately using materials already in the loss of practically all Continental 
his inventory. If a producer fills an European markets, drastic export con- 
order out of inventory materials, with- trols, and an acute shipping shortage— 
out using the preference rating, he may are running slightly ahead of last year, 
not, after completion of the order, re- and far ahead of peace-time 1938. 


turers are squeezed out of any share in 
the business. 
With $60,000,000,000 now appro- 


Rerouted U.S. commerce priated for defense in this country—in- 
cluding the $7,000,000,000 of lease- 


swells to record levels but lend aid already appropriated (BW- 
controls create acute problems Sep.27’41,p16)—and with the United 


, d States pledged to swell to a “torrent” its 
for importers an exporters. deliveries to the democracies and to 


Russia, exports are likely to increase 
sharply during the next year. But the 
gain will be mainly in lease-lend items 
and the business will be on a rigidh 
controlled basis. 

@ Other Trade Shifts—The war and 
Washington’s export restrictions are also 
changing the character of our foreign 
trade in other parts of the world. Ex: 
ports to Japan, long one of our five 
major markets, have been halved (chart, 
page 17) and will drop to a trickle 
unless the present crisis in Far East re- 
lations is eased. Informed opinion 


New Trade Map 


Serious problems confront the coun- 
try’s foreign trade leaders, who will 
gather in New York next week for their 
28th National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion. 

To the casual observer, their business 


Millions of Dollars 


plenish inventory by use of a rating. 

@ Checking Up on Stocks—In an at- 
tempt to arrive at the facts regarding 
inventoried stocks of 16 critical ma- 
terials, OPM enlisted the cooperation 
of the Census Bureau several weeks ago 
in a mail canvass of 65,000 manufac- 
turers (BW —Aug.23'41,p7). Approxi- 
mately 30% of the returns are in, but no 
analysis of them has been made. Field 
representatives of the Census Bureau, 
the Wage-Hour Division of the Labor 
Department, the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department, and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have been called 
upon to visit both defense and non-de- 
fense plants to check on how priorities 
regulations are being complied with. 
Enforcing compliance will be handled 
directly by the Priorities Division. 
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And imports—even with such old sup- 
pliers as France, Italy, and Belgium out 
of the picture—are spectacularly up. The 
monthly advance over last year started 
in February, had soared by the end of 
July to a total gain of $345,000,000 
over 1940. 

e Two-Thirds to Britain—But this is 
only part of the picture. Of the $2,500,- 
000,000 of exports shipped out of this 
country during the first seven months of 
this year, nearly two-thirds went to 
Britain and the Empire, compared with 
a normal share in peace times of about 
one-third (chart on right). And since all 
of Britain’s orders now are for bare es- 
sentials and are placed mainly through 
the centralized purchasing mission in 
New York or Washington, export 
brokers and a wide line of manufac- 
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Japan is out of the trade picture for 
me time. Tensions in the Pacific are 
expected to worsen before they improve. 
It will mean more lease-lend deliveries 
to Vladivostok, Singapore, Batavia, and 
Rangoon, and a continued shutdown of 
all essential exports to Yokohama, Kobe, 


In Latin America, a pattern is devel- 
oping which is causing a stir in trade 
curcles. More than a year ago, types 4 


re in ton embarked on a program whic 
called for the military and economic 
ppro- BiB defense of the entire hemisphere. 
y—in- fe Carefully Planned—In the year since 
lease- HMB it was announced, this program has de- 
3\\— BB veloped into a carefully planned scheme 
nited (1) to wage economic war against the 
t ity BP Axis by buying raw materials that might 
d to otherwise be bought by Germany or 
tease MM Japan, (2) to bolster wobbly economies 
t the by absorbing as much as possible of the 
tems $i export surpluses formerly sold in Eu- 
gidly rope, (3) to cover—by means of export 
priorities—the basic import needs of 
and cach of the Latin American countries, 
also. Hand (4) to encourage diversification by 
reign boosting local industrialization and help- 
Ex- ing to find new supply bases for the 
hive United States in Latin America. 
hart, The program is beginning to produce 
ickle J encouraging results. Imports from Latin 
t re- America are soaring to record levels 
re chart above) and the United States is 
that 


cfectively taking the place of the lost 
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European markets. Every major metal- 
producing country south of the Rio 
Grande is committed now to sell its ex- 
port surplus of strategic minerals to the 
United States. Bolivian tin ore and 
tungsten are already arriving in the 
United States. So are Chilean and Peru- 
vian copper, Brazilian manganese and 
chrome ore, Mexican mercury, lead, and 
zinc, and Cuban manganese. Copper 
imports alone jumped to $73,000,000 
in the first seven months of this year 
compared with $24,000,000 in 1938. 

e Argentine Sales to U. $.—Record new 
imports aren’t confined to metals. The 
7 ane boost in Argentine sales to 
the United States (chart below) is due 
mainly to soaring demand for wool. 
United States imports of raw wool 
passed $130,000,000 through July of 
this year, compared with less than $8,- 
000,000 in the first seven months of 
1938. A small but growing quantity of 
Bolivian tin ore is included in the $98,- 
000,000 of tin imports this year, which 
contrast with imports of only $25,000,- 
000 in the same period in 1938, or with 
$63,000,000 a year ago. 

While Argentine exports are lagging 
slightly behind prewar levels and despite 
the problem of disposing of soaring corn 
and wheat surpluses, there is no acute 
crisis in Buenos Aires because the 
United States has stepped in and 
bought such large supplies of wool and 
hides. Chile is benefiting similarly from 
mounting United States purchases of 
copper and nitrate, Guiana from the 
pyramiding demand for bauxite. 

e A New Kind of Trade—Foreign trade 
looks as though it is destined to boom 
for the next few years, but it is a new 
kind of foreign trade in which the gov- 
ernment—through lease-lend—places the 
largest orders, or—through its Economic 
Defense Board—directs the flow of the 
balance where it helps to fight the war. 

Traders generally are just beginning 
to realize that this country’s foreign 
trade will be almost completely con- 
trolled for the duration of the war by 
the Economic Defense Board. It will 
determine what is to be bought, and 
where. It will allocate the foreign ex- 
change to pay for imports and the 
shipping space to carry goods to and 
from this country. It will even send 
technical advisers abroad to help set up 
new extractive industries and build new 
factories. 
© Two Main Questions—Because of the 
new world trade map which is obviously 
developing as a result of these wartime 
innovations, foreign traders will seek 
answers to two main questions in their 
New York convention next week: 

How can individual exporters and 
importers fit themselves into Washing- 
ton’s new foreign trade pattern? Will 
world trade continue to flow in its new 
war-directed channels long after the 
emergency has passed? Convention 
speakers can answer only the first. 
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Morgenthau’s Aim 


Proposed seizure of all 
profits above 6% is for trading 
purposes—to force adoption of 
Administration tax program. 


Secretary Morgenthau’s proposal that 
corporation profits above 6% of in- 
vested capital be taxed 100% is causing 
considerable uneasiness in Congress. 
Only a week before Morgenthau spoke 
out, the lawmakers had passed the 
Second Revenue Act of 1941, calculated 
to levy $3,500,000,000 in new taxes. 
Next on the fiscal program is the ‘lreas- 
ury’s “administrative reform” bill (BW 
—Sep.27'41,p7). Congressmen now fear 
that the measure is apt to be more “re- 
form” than “administrative.” 

Well aware of Administration dis- 
pleasure with congressional refusal to 
adopt the ‘Treasury’s radical excess 
profits tax plan, Senate and House tax 
leaders rather expected a_ presidential 
blast along with the signing of the tax 
bill. But Morgenthau’s sly proposal of 
100% excess-profits taxes, before the 
House price control bill hearings, took 
them by surprise. Despite the fact that 
no one expects adoption of such a 
drastic plan, found to be impractical 
even as a war finance measure by both 
Britain and Germany, the proposal 
comes as a distinct shock. 

@ Prompt Opposition — Entirely apart 
from the tough technical problems in- 
volved, putting a ceiling over profits 


-takes away incentive (page 68). On that 


ground, both Donald M. Nelson, 
SPAB’s executive director, and Mar 
riner B. Eccles, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, promptly declared 
against it. Nevertheless, the proposal 
does evidence the Administration's ar- 
dent desire for more rigid excess-profits 
taxes immediately, to insure voluntary 
wage control and make politically safe 
the more general taxation that cannot 
be avoided next year. 

What the Administration really wants 
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is the excess-profits tax plan proposed 
to Congress this year and last year—and 
decisively rejected both times. In es- 
sence, it would levy a graduated tax— 
not a 100% tax—on all profits above a 
om peie of invested capital, depriving 
gh carming corporations of the present 
option of paying such taxes only on 
such carnings as exceed 95% of the pre- 
defense average. 
© Scope of Exemption—In detail, as pro- 
posed this year, it would exempt from 
the excess-profits rates only earnings 
equal to the average rate of return in the 
years 1936-39 but not more than 10% 
Sarmings aggregating less than 4% 
would be exempt from the graduated 
rates, excepting that even below this 
level, those earnings which represented 
any increase over the 1936-39 average 
would be subject to a flat 10% tax. 
Because of the change in the method of 
calculating excess profits in the act just 
passed (before instead of after deduction 
of normal corporation taxes) the tax- 
free earning rates may be raised—the 
minimum from 4% to about 6%, the 
maximum from 10% to 12% or 15% 

This plan represents the Administra- 

tion’s maximum objective, Morgen- 
thau’s confiscatory proposal is being 
advanced to get a good trading position. 
The Administration’s minimum goal, al- 
lowing the optional exemption plan but 
levying a flat 10% tax on current earn- 
ings exceeding those of the base period 
but not sadhing the invested capital 
credit, was passed by the House but 
killed by the Senate committee. It 
would apply to the “defense profits” of 
heavy industry but would not affect 
the “excessive” profits of high-carning 
consumer industries which the Admin- 
istration is also after. 
@ Defense Contract Profits—A subsidiary 
but related problem is that of the high 
profits of aircraft builders, ordnance 
manufacturers, shipbuilders, and other 
defense contractors, uncovered by the 
House Naval Affairs Committee investi- 
gation of defense contracts under Chair- 
man Vinson. Until rescinded by the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940, the Vin- 
son-T'rammell Act limited profits to 
10% on naval vessels and 12% on air- 
craft. Chairman Vinson now has in 
mind a 7% ceiling on all defense con- 
tract profits. 

Besides reviving the excess-profits tax 
fight—and perhaps starting a campaign 
to “take .ne profits out of war’—the 
‘Treasury's “administrative reform” tax 
bill is scheduled to revive other bitter 
issues, including modified joint income 
tax returns for married residents of 
community property states, and to raise 
some new ones, including heavier taxa- 
tion of mutual insurance companies 
(BW-—Sep.20°41,p17). Its total of 150- 
odd tax law changes is expected to in- 
crease revenues by $200,.000,000 or 
$250,000,000, not including whatever 
might develop in excess-profits taxation. 


New Model Finale 


Auto makers’ success in 
overcoming forced curtailment 
of materials is highlighted as 
‘42 showings reach the windup. 


Seventeen manufacturers of full-size 
motor cars have strung out their new 
model introductions in the customary 
manner. As the industry's coming out 
season reaches its windup, the auto- 
makers’ success in coping with enforced 
curtailment of materials stands out. At 
scores of points, the manufacturers have 
been able to make adequate substitu- 
tions, and there is no lack of the usual 
improvements that are acclaimed in the 
interest of durability, safety, riding com- 
fort, and economy. 

Traditionally one of the last com- 

panies to announce new models, Ford 
offers three lines for "42: the super de- 
luxe, the deluxe and the economy 
special. The first two series are available 
with 90-hp. V-8 or 6-cylinder power 
plants, but the special comes only in 
the six and in black. 
e Changes, Regardless—lord spent a re- 
ported 500,000 man-hours in tooling up 
front-end and body changes for the 
1942 lines, even though the output 
could have been sold without modifica- 
tion in a period of artifically restricted 
production. The low, wide grille and 
new fenders flow smoothly into the 
body contour, and the body has been 
outflared to conceal the entire running 
board. Like other manufacturers (BW — 
Sep.13'41,p20), Ford embellishes its 
initial 1942 production with much 
brightwork, but moves are under way 
to cut the use of chromium in plated 
surfaces and structural parts by 58%. 


R. H. McCarroll, Ford chic 
lurgist, says that the industry , 
erally strip bright metal parts { 
exterior and interior of 1942 
Jan. 1, but that out of a score « 
of brightwork applications sonic fe, 
parts should still be made of chromiyyy. 
plated materials for their functiong) 
value as well as ability to reflect light 4 
night. His list includes bumpx bars 
and guards, license plate bracket 
handles, and hub caps. To save ste} 
and the copper, nickel, and chroiniyy 
used to plate the steel portion of 0; 
dinary tail-lamps, Ford is now using 
pressed- glass tail-light with the in ternal 
reflective surface coated with silver 
@ Plastic Applications—Interiors of Ford 
cars are embellished with plastic, a 
formerly, but the chief new application 
lies in the radio grille supplied in the 
super deluxe. To save wool for defense, 
Ford is manufacturing synthetic up 
holstery fiber. This is produced in much 
the same way as rayon, but uses soybean 
derivatives instead of cellulose acetate 
Approximately 10% of soybean syn 
thetic fiber will be mixed initially with 
wool to produce a fabric with wearing 
properties equal to or better than an all 
wool product. ‘The Ford research with 
synthetic fibers has aroused the interest 
of producers of men’s hats and othe: 
felted products, who can no longer im 
port rabbit hair from Belgium. 

A number of detail changes have been 
made in the Ford chassis to provide a 
smoother ride and greater stability. Car 
tread is widened 24 in. at the front, 
13 in. at the rear. Springs are longer 
and softer. Double-action high-pressure 
shock absorbers are provided all around 
And the floor has been lowered about 
14 in. by the spring arrangement. 

e@ Mercury Changes—Front-end styling 
of the 1942 Mercury is new, and so are 
the instrument panel, steering wheel, 
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Like all of Ford’s 1942 models, the Super De Luxe Tudor Sedan has long 
fenders, a low, wide grille, and an outflared body to conceal the running board 
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All Oldsmobile’s 1942 models are 
fitted out with “double-duty” bump- 
ers—two horizontal bumper bars con- 
nected by vertical bumper guards— 
for “added safety.” 


and upholstery. Chassis changes are an- 
nounced in the interest of greater sta- 
bility and handling ease. As a result of 
lowering the frame and_ substituting 
15-in. for 16-in. wheels, the body is 14 
in. lower. Sidewise movement of the 
front axle on turns is prevented by a new 
track bar. Mercury's motor now turns 
out 100 hp. The “‘liquematic’”’ drive 
available this year as an optional extra 
does not include the overdrive feature 
supplied on the Lincoln lines. ‘wo au- 
tomatic forward speeds are obtained in 
high-gear position. 
e@ New Cadillac—The last two General 
Motors lines to make their bow are dis- 
playing new models this week end. 
Cadillac’s bodies are lower and_ the 
widest in the industry. Wheelbase of 
“ys Series 62 and Series 60 Special is 
1. longer to give greater leg room in 
Aes rear compartment. By broadening 
the checkerboard grille and substituting 
fewer but heavier steel lattice bars. for 
the previous die-castings, Cadillac saves 
many pounds of zinc. Increased frontal 
ventilation made possible by the new 
grille affords a cooler running engine. 
In accordance with General Motors 
policy on 1942 models, Cadillac has 
new and larger brakes. ‘The new brake 
drum construction is heavier than pre- 
viously used on automobiles. The 150- 
hp. engine is unchanged in important 
details, although alloy-iron pistons will 
eventually replace aluminum pistons, 
and new-type bearings will be installed. 
@ Oldsmobile Offerings — Oldsmobile 
again presents three series, but the 
senior Custom Cruiser line is offered in 
three entirely new bodies on 127 in. 
chassis. The senior series is available 
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only with 110-hp. straight-eight engine, 
but the Special and the Dynamic 
Cruiser Series are available, as last year, 
with either the eight or a 100-hp. 6- 
cylinder engine. 

Most striking front-end styling idea 
in the entire industry is the double 
bumper construction used on all Olds 
series for 1942. The front bumper con- 
sists of two separate horizontal bars con- 
nected by vertical bumper guards. Both 
bumper bars are joined to the car frame 
by steel bars. Chassis frames are 
stronger and heavier. 

Specifications for the eight-cylinder 
engine cite ArmaSteel pistons, instead 
of aluminum. Only 48% heavier than 
aluminum, the ArmaSteel pistons are 
cast from pearlitic malleable iron by 
another GM division. 


Alcohol for Shells 


Distillers are lined up to pro- 
duce ethyl needed for smokeless 
powder. Shortage raising hob 


with several civilian industries. 


The move to relieve the acute ethyl 
alcohol shortage, estimated currently at 
about 3,000,000 gal., by ringing in the 
standby facilities of the Pence distil- 
leries (BW— —Aug. 23°41, Pp») ) reached the 
contract-signing stage this week. At the 
request of the War Department, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. already has 
released 20,000,000 bu. of grain from 
its ever normal storehouse, and the Of- 
fice of Production Management will 
facilitate direct purchase by the indi- 
vidual distilleries of sich other neces- 
sary materials as barley and yeast. If all 
goes well, the corn will be converted by 
whisky distilleries into some 50,000,000 
gal. of industrial alcohol. 

Seven distilleries are now in on the 
program: The Seagram plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Glenmore distillery, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Hiram Walker distillery, 
Peoria, Ill.; National Distillers’ plant, 
Carthage, Ohio; Schenley distillery, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Continental Dis- 
tilling Co.’s plant at Philadelphia. 

e For Explosives—An assortment of 
statistics tells the story of why the dis- 
tilleries have been pressed into service. 
Ethyl alcohol is essential to the produc- 
tion of smokeless powder; that’s why it’s 
on the Priorities Critical List. One 
pound of powder requires about a half 
pound of alcohol (7 Ib. to the gallon). 
In the fiscal year 1939-40, only about 
1,034,602 gal. of alcohol was needed 
for explosives. But the government's 
new ordnance plants — Charlestown, 
Ind.; Radford, Va.; Ravenna, Ohio; etc. 
—are coming into full production and, 
while smokeless powder production 
figures are not officially announced, it 
is estimated that anywhere from 50,- 


000,000 to 100,000,000 gal. of 
will be needed annually from | 

The regular industrial-alco} 
dustry produced a record-breakii 
of 157,000,000 gal. in the 1940-4 
year. Capacity is now figured a 
000,000 gal. annually. But dem 
cluding both military and civi 
quirements, is estimated to be 1 
at a rate exceeding 300,000,000 , 
@ Other Pressures—Smokeless pow der js 
far from being the only factor contribyt. 
ing to the shortage, however. ith 
methyl alcohol and ethylene glycol up. 
der super-strict control, there’s a greatly. 
expanded need for ethyl in antifreeze; 
(BW—Sep.13’41,p66). Another source 
of pressure is the rayon industry, big 
user of acetic acid. Acetic acid can be 
made from ethyl, but ordinarily most of 
it comes from limestone and coke, vig 
the calcium carbide process. But cal 
cium carbide is the source of acetylene. 
used in steel welding. It’s also the chief 
material in one of the synthetic rubber 
processes. Both of these are essential 
defense uses, so the buck is passed back 
to ethyl to supply acetic acid for rayon, 

An extra complication is a shortage 
of denaturants—methanol and _ ethy| 
acetate for completely denatured alco- 
hol; diethyl phthalate, butyl alcohol, 
and brucine or brucine sulphate for 
specially denatured alcohol. 
@ Production Problem—Manufacture of 
the 50,000,000 gal. of grain alcoho! will 
confront the distilling industry with a 
tough production problem. It’s a ques- 
tion of capacity, not skill, for the distil- 
lers normally produce about 8,000,000 
of the 19,000,000 gal. of alcohol used 
in blends, gins, and cordials. (‘The bal- 
ance is usually purchased from regular 
alcohol producers by distillers who pre- 
fer to use their equipment for regular 


.whisky production or to buy supplies 


rather than make them.) The industry 
is hoping to be able to stretch the 
8,000,000 gal. into 50,000,000 gal. of 
grain alcohol without the addition of 
new fractionating equipment, but in- 
evitably whisky production will be 
trimmed—by as much as 25%, accord- 
ing to one estimate. 

In single line production plants like 
the big Hiram Walker distillery at 
Peoria, it may be impossible to distill 
whisky at all for the duration of the 
alcohol contracts. While this will not 
affect current consumption, or the 
$700,000,000 a year the government 
now takes from the industry in taxes, 
five or six years from now—when present 
stocks are exhausted—there is going to 
be a terrible thirst. 

@ Molasses Factor—/ Although ethyl 1s 
still called “grain” alcohol, roughly two- 
thirds of the alcohol turned out by the 
regular industry is now made from 
molasses. As of Aug. 1, supplies of 
molasses available in Cuba (source of 
most of the molasses used for industrial 
alcohol) totaled 170,000,000 gal. ot 
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high-test, 26,000,000 gal. of blackstrap. 

On the basis of a gallon of alcohol 
from 24 gal. of molasses, the experts 
figure there will be “just enough to 
squeak through this year.” That, of 
course, is if the shipping pinch doesn’t 
get any worse. Washington is not over- 
pleased about the publicity given the 
alcohol shortage, and one reason may be 
the effect it’s having on current negotia- 
tions with Cuban sugar interests. The 
tighter the alcohol supply, the more 
advantageous their bargaining position. 
e@ Nondefense Users—As far as nonde- 
fense users of ethyl alcohol are con- 
cerned—the lacquer, paint, and varnish, 


. - SPAS Ss 


The walls of the world’s only Corn 
Palace, at Mitchell, S. D., are covered 
inside and out with ear corn, grain 
sorghums, and grasses. To achieve 
mosaics like the one below some 
3,000 bu. of corn are specially grown, 
in divergent hues of red and yellow. 
The ears are cut lengthwise and nailed 


shellac-cutting, antifreeze, toilet-goods 
industries—there’s little possibility of 
overstating seriousness of the shortage. 

The toilet-goods industry makes this 
clear. Although so far no company has 
been completely shut off from supplies, 
almost all manufacturers of colognes, 
perfumes, lotions, hair preparations, and 
similar lines are struggling with slow 
deliveries and rationed orders in the 
middle of their heavy September-Oc- 
tober pre-Christmas production season. 

On the basis of 1939-40 fiscal year 
figures, the industry takes only 3.5% of 
total U.S. ethyl alcohol production. 
The amounts used by individual com- 


to the huge panels. Last summer, 
43,932 transient motorists signed the 
palace guest book, took snapshots of 
the interior, and marveled at what 
they beheld. WPA gets credit for 
adding the towers and minarets to 
Mitchell’s architectural wonder. Neon 
lights have recently been added. 


panies in the field are almost mi 
(a big manufacturer of toilet y 
lotions will require, maybe, 6,00 
month) but in this case, quantit) 
measure of need. Without eth, 
companies could not survive. 
Ethyl users buying by the gall: 
fared worse than those who buy 
tank car, and one result, apparent 
been a certain amount of boot! 
In off-the-record conversations, « 
officials make no secret of the fa 
“black bourse” transactions are n 
it increasingly difficult to keep 
prices below the ceiling set last n 


Cornucopia 
Mitchell, S. D., 


cashes in 
on its corn festival, in famed 
corn palace—but it’s in the sor. 
ghum country, not corn belt. 


South Dakota’s Davison County js 
not where the tall corn grows. For all 
practical and _ statistical purposes, the 
county has no corn crop at all. An 
business man in Mitchell, the count 
seat, will vouch for that, and so will the 
AAA, which has officially decided that 
the area is no part of the Corn Belt 
But, maize or none, Mitchell’s proudest 
boast is that it possesses the only bona 
fide, simon pure, authentic Corn Palace 
in the whole world. 

Each summer a new crop of tourists 
on U.S. 16 drives past fields now laden 
with sorghum, not corn, and _ int 
Mitchell to make a startling discovery, 
for the Corn Palace is calculated t 
startle anyone. There’s nothing like it 
in Hollywood or anywhere else outside 
the Arabian Nights. Last summer 
43,932 tourists (official count) stopped 
to gawk. What stops them is a half-acre 
mass of brick, corn, sorghums, and 
grasses surmounted by gaudy minarets, 
from which flags flap in the breeze. 

Huge mosaic designs formed of corm 
shaded from bright yellow to dark red 
fascinate both the visitors and the birds 
@A Municipal Enterprise—Mitchell 
(pop. 10,063) owns the palace, operat- 
ing it jointly with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The town has already outgrown 
two such structures, the first of which 
was erected in 1892, when corn was still 
corn in Davison County. The present 
palace was built at a cost of $300,000 
(last bonds will be retired this year), but 
it lacked the Byzantine-Hollywood 
superstructure until WPA came to the 
rescue in 1937. 

Last week, Mitchell held its annual 
Corn Festival. Of late, the palace 
management has been headed by an ex 
showman, Wallace Maclean, who owns 
a local lumber yard. Result: topnotch 
variety shows plus six blocks of midway 
attractions in the middle of Main Strect. 
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... AND ARRIVING AS 


PERFECT AS IT LEF{z 
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FACTORY- PROTECTED £ | WABREEN 


Slashing rain across Indiana...a dust 
sorm in Oklahoma ...and clinging 
snow in the Sierras...smoke, soot and 
cinders all the way. Yet goods pro- 
tected with FIBREEN can make the 
ttip “in the open” —and come through 
without damage. 


There’s no end to the ways industry 
uses this tough, reenforced, water- 
proof paper to protect goods and ma- 
terial in transit or in storage. It’s used 
to wrap auto bodies, wet clay, daven- 
ports and roses. It’s eliminating dam- 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


age claims .. saving time and money in 
shipping rooms from coast to coast. 


No matter how big or little the goods 
you ship—no matter how few or great 
the shipments—check the effectiveness 
and economy of FIBREEN. The ex- 
perience and research of The Sisalkraft 
Co. are yours without cost. Tell us 
about your toughest wrapping job — 
what you ship and how you now pack- 
age it. We'll offer suggestions—and send 
you a generous supply of FIBREEN for 
trial in your own shipping department. 


conte A CTIONS 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO 
layers of strong kraft, reen 
forced with TWO layers 
of crossed sisal fibers embedded in TWO 
layers of special asphalt--all combined un- 
der heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable 
and clean—will not scuff—stands a 
ishing amount of abuse and exposure 
used either as a wrapping ora lining mater 


twist it— 
try to tear it! 


Only when you get a sample in your own 
hands can you realize that a paper can be 
sO strong — so tough — and impervious to 
moisture. There is no other material like 
FIBREEN. Available promptly in rolls and 
blankets of many widths. Write for Sample 
FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. — also 
manvtacturers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape 
and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft 
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HOW THE FOOD STORAGE LOCKER INDUSTRY HAS GROWN 


1935 


From 1930, when the first complete 
service plants were started, to 1935, 
the size of the food storage locker in- 
dustry increased but little. By the 


latter year only 140 plants were in 


the industry's growth has been truly 
phenomenal. The latest available 
figures (as of July 15, 1941) show over 
3,700 main plants and almost 100 
branch plants distributed over 46 of 


Iowa alone. The neighboring states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Nebraska account for another 31°. 
Pacific Northwest, where the plants 
first caught on, are still strong for the 
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(1) 
operation, the largest number in the _ the 48 states. Greatest concentration idea, with 16°, of the nation’s total 
state of Washington. But since 1935 is in the Middle West, with 14% in facilities in Washington and Oregon. constr 

deserv 

name 
In six days, Orrin Tucker's band (plus AAA offered a guaranteed loan value modity Corp. affair. To county commit- ment 
singer Bonnie Baker), headlining twelve on wheat, the farmers planted wheat teemen where commercial production of may 1 
acts on a two-a-day schedule, pulled until last year, when AAA classed corn is taxing storage facilities, AAA storag 
35,000 customers at 75¢ to $1.25. Net sorghums as non-soil-depleting, thus al- sends word: Urge cooperating farmers to conce 
income from show and concessions lowing conservation payments to sor- feed more corn; otherwise we may dis- (2) 
should be $8,000 to $10,000; most will ghum. growers. count loans to obtain results in our $532, 
be socked away in a reserve fund. Instead of glutting terminal elevators Feed-to-Food program. Repre 
@ Better Days Return—Now that the like wheat, sorghums fit perfectly into tee, 1 
festival is self-sustaining, merchants who — Secretary Wickard’s Feed-to-Food pro- 


recall the subscription lists of the old 
days may reflect on the fact that corn 
is not essential to their prosperity. That, 
indeed, was the real significance of last 
weck’s festival, for South Dakotans are 
about to cash in on a new economy that 
was forced upon them by the drought 
cycle that began in 1933. 

' At this moment, the farm families 
have more cash money for shopping 
than the Mitchell merchants have seen 
in many a day. ‘Triple-A payments, pro- 
ceeds from wheat loans, and the sale of 
poultry and eggs to the Mitchell Prod- 
uce Co. (which handles 600 cases of 
eggs a day in season and is adding an 
egg-drying plant) help to account for 
this money. Moreover, to South Dakota 


farmers who have experimented to find a 
feed crop that would withstand drought, 


gram. In the form of threshed grain, 
dry forage, or ground ensilage, the entire 
1941 sorghum crop will be converted 
this winter into human food—eggs, 
poultry, milk, and meats. Announce- 
ment of AAA’s minimum prices for 
produce and meat last spring sent farm- 
ers in the semiarid regions scrambling 
for sorghum seed. 

@ Com’s Prospects—Corn growers have 
found little to complain of in the 1942 
acreage allotments announced last week 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
While the acreage is practically the 
same as for this year, a marked reduc- 
tion in the surplus is expected this 
winter. New regulations permit pro- 
ducers to redeem their loan corn in any 
amounts they wish. Formerly the entire 
lots = which the loans were made 

1 


Busy Food Lockers 


Delegates to Omaha meet- 
ing emphasize decentralization 
of food storage, urge govern- 
ment promotion, stamp plan. 


Last week, some two hundred small- 
town weeklies of midwestern and north 
central states carried news items like this 
one from Williston, N. D.: “Soren Sjol, 
genial manager of the Farmers Union 
store, is in Omaha this week attending 
the annual convention of the National 
Frozen Food Locker Assn.” Likewise, 
the Clarence, Iowa, paper reported that 
Frank Yock, who runs the town cream- 
ery, was on a business trip to Omaha. 


hot winds, and grasshoppers, grain sor- were held intact by country elevators Independence, Mo., readers learned that 

ghums look like the crop to take the until the farmers could scrape up the their ice man, Alvain Hatten, was also 

place corn used to hold in the locality. full amount of principal and accrued in- attending the food-locker show. And Not 
e Diversification Move—For three or terest. Since August, when market those three cases were only random ex- proj 
four years, government experts have prices exceeded the loan figure, farmers amples of the coal dealers, chick-hatch- old 
been urging one-crop wheat farmers in with increased feed requirements have — ery people, truck-line owners, meat- and buil 
the old Dust Bowl to diversify with any been tapping the ever-normal granary, grocery-store proprietors, and representa- uN 
one of several sorghums—milo, kaffir which until this fall seemed to be de- tives of half a dozen other enterprises, Met 
corn, sorgo, grohoma. But, because the veloping exclusively into a Surplus Com-__ which also run food-locker departments, new 
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Busi 


that were delegates to what was prob- 
jbly one of the most unconventional 
conventions ever held. 

[he meeting in Omaha’s Fontenelle 
Hotel was unconventional not only be- 
many different industries were 


cause 5 
also because golf, 


represented but 


»oker, and bridge were not on the 
poker, 


wenda. Sessions began promptly at § 
ym, each morning and carried straight 
through until late evening. Some 50 
manufacturers’ exhibits were on view 
and sales representatives were on hand 
to take orders. Salesmen with metal 
products (lockers, coils, compressors, 
motors), cork insulation, or Freon gas 
for refrigerating machinery were willing 
to write out sales slips but couldn't 
ouarantee delivery dates; stressing imme- 
diate deliveries were representatives of 
insulation materials like Palco Wool 
shredded redwood bark), Zonolite, and 
the non-metallic Silvercel. 
eThe Program—Organized in Des 
Moines (now billing itself as the “Food 
Locker Headquarters of the Nation’), 
the National Frozen Food Locker Assn., 
like most healthy two-year-olds, is just 
beginning to get ideas about doing 
things and going places; for instance: 
(1) Sending a delegation to Wash- 
ington to convince OPM that the locker 
construction and equipment industry 
deserves an A-] priority rating in the 
name of national defense. Main argu- 
ment is that someday soon the U.S. 
may need a highly-decentralized food- 
storage system; England now regrets its 
concentration of food-storage facilities. 
(2) Urging prompt passage of H.R. 
5532, a bill now before the House of 
Representatives Agricultural Commit- 
tee, which provides for governmental 


education and promotion of the food- 
locker plan. 

(3) Promoting a Locker Stamp Plan, 

similar to food and cotton stamp plans 
(BW —Feb.1'41,p29), to enable low- 
income families to rent food lockers 
when some are available locally. Not 
that the industry particularly needs the 
additional customers this scheme would 
attract, for with an average number of 
325 lockers in some 3,700 plants, it is 
figured about 85% are already rented. 
@ Used Mostly by Fariners—!.sscntially, 
a food-locker plant is nothing but a large 
building contaiming anywhere from 100 
to 1,000 individual lockers which are 
used for cold-storing large quantities of 
food. Customers rent 6 cu. ft. lockers 
for $10 to $12 a year, can store anything 
from a side of beef to vegetables, ber- 
ries, and fruits; actual capacity of this 
size locker is about 250 Ib. Biggest users 
are farmers, who usually store their own 
products for their own consumption. A 
complete-service locker plant will 
slaughter, chill, age, butcher, wrap, 
sharp-freeze, and put in the customer's 
locker any domestic animal he might 
bring in, for a fee of 1¢ to 14¢ a pound. 
Extra fees are charged for grinding, cur- 
ing, and smoking meats. 

At present, farm women, assisted by 
county demonstration agents, are learn- 
ing how to prepare vegetables, berries, 
and fruits for sharp-freezing and locker 
storage, a task which food-locker men 
say is easier than canning. In addition, 
the locker men claim that these foods 
retain their flavor better than home- 
canned foods and retain more vitamins. 
e Trend to Smaller Plants—'loday, ex- 
clusive locker plants—with no other busi- 
ness connections—represent 15% of the 


Not a unit in a new low-cost housing 
project, but a branch locker plant for 
cold-storing food, this 100-locker 
building is one manufactured by the 
Met-L-Wood Corp., Chicago. This 
new development in the food-locker 
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field makes it possible for the smallest 
village to have its own food locker 
plant. The 9x24-ft. building serves 
merely as a holding plant. Processing 
is done at a main plant, and goods 
are delivered to branches. 


A typical up-to-date food-locker plant 
is the one run by the Valley Cold 
Storage Co., Bakersfield, Calif. Cus- 
tomers rent lockers by the year, use 
them for storing everything from sides 
of beef to blueberries. Complete 
service locker plants process meats for 
their customers at a charge of about 
I¢ or 14¢ a Ib. Farm Credit Adminis 
tration estimates food lockers save con- 
sumers from 4¢ to 9¢ a lb. on meat. 


3,700 plants in the United States; nearly 
25% are operated in connection with 
dairies or creameries; 12% by cold stor 
age warchouses; 15% each by farm co 
operative stores and meat markets 
Miscellaneous enterprises account for 
ownership of the remaining 15%. 

While the average number of lockers 
to a plant is now estimated at 325, 
Wayne Carver, editor of N.F.F.L.A.’s 
official publication, Locker Operator 1 
ports that a recent survey indicated a 
trend toward smaller plants. Midwest 
ern meat-market owners who gencrall 
have pooh-poohed lockers from the start, 
are now swallowing their pride and as} 
ing for estimates on 100- to 200-locker 
units, in the hope of regaining some of 
the farm trade that has detoured to 
neighboring locker towns. 

Another trend to smaller units is 
noted in the establishment of many 
branch locker plants, a recent develop- 
ment that will be welcomed by cross- 
road villages not large enough to sup- 
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TONS of STEEL 


for defense %%, 


ot An Ounce To Waste! 


TelAutograph Guards 
Peak Production 


As a life-line between the laboratories and 
furnaces at plants of Bethlehem, Carnegie- 
Illinois, Granite City, Jones & Laughlin, 
Copperweld and others, small and large, you'll 
find TELAUTOGRAPH—A SYSTEM FOR 
INSTANTANEOUSLY TRANSMITTING 
WRITTEN MESSAGES. In the chemical 
process of steel-making, vital reports on 
“heats” must be transmitted lightning-fast 
without errors .. . they can’t be trusted to 
human voice and memory. 


OW STEEL —as in small and large plants in oyer 
150 major U. S, industries —TelAutograph 


1 Speeds, coordinates work 

2 Holds down inventories—reduces storage floor 
space 

3 Saves time, production costs by catching 
changes early 


4 Frees stock-chasers, messengers for more pro- 
ductive jobs 


& Stops interruptions to thought and work 
6 Eliminates errors, buck-passing, alibis 


Write for Bulletins! 


Available to Executives and Production Men—Free 


descriptive bulletins showing how TelAutograph | 
gets ACTION WITH ACCURACY in your basic | 


Operating systems and procedures for E 


ING | 
ORDERS PRODUCED (C-13), HANDLING IN- 
co. 


MING MATERIALS & PARTS (C-14), TEST- 


ING & INSPECTION (C-15), HANDLING | 


SALES ORDERS (C-16). Write for copies today. 


TelAutograph Corp. 


16 WEST Gist ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Defense Business Checklist 


¢ Refrigerators—OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion has issued an order for the domestic 
refrigerator industry reducing production 
for the five months from Aug. | through 
Dec. 31, 1941, by 43.2% below average 
monthly factory sales in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941. The order, based 
on Civilian Supply Division recom 
mendations, contemplates an output of 
2,007,000 units in the 12 months begin 
ning Aug. 1, 1941, as against 3,670,000 
units produced in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941. ‘Total allowance under 
the program is higher than output in 
most other years since 1929. Estimated 
replacement demand for refrigerators 
during the coming year is 700,000 units. 
Anticipated production under the limita- 
tion order will cover this by a wide 
margin and still leave a substantial num- 
ber of refrigerators for new installations. 


¢ Acetic Acid—Cciling prices covering 
bulk sales of acetic acid are established 
at about third-quarter levels by Price 
Schedule No. 31, announced by Price 
Administrator Henderson. The sched- 
ule, which followed by 10 days the issu- 
ance of a maximum price schedule for 
ethyl alcohol (page 20), became effective 
Sept. 29. The Price Administrator 
disclosed that maximum price schedules 
for wood alcohols and other industrial 
solvents will be announced = shortly. 
Maximums established by Price Sched- 
ule No. 31 are 7}¢ a lb. for acetic acid 
of wood origin and 6}¢ a Ib. for the 
synthetic type when sold in tank cars. 
These are delivered prices and apply to 
“glacial” acetic acid (acid testing 99.5% 
or over) and to weaker acetic acid of 
commercial grade in terms of 100% 
acid content. Freight in excess of 32¢ 
per 100 Ib. may be charged to the buyer 
in the case of acid of wood origin. 


¢ Rayon Yarn—OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion has issued an order setting up a 
formula to divide rayon yarn equitably 
among former silk and rayon users. The 
order replaces the temporary program 
worked out immediately after the silk- 
freezing order went into effect (BW— 
Aug.23'41,p22), and becomes effective 
Oct. 1. In substance, it directs that the 
quantity of rayon varn which is to be set 
aside for former silk users is to be meas- 
ured by length instead of by weight; it 
also changes the method of distributing 
this varn so that both hosiery and non- 
hosiery manufacturers can get the type 
of varn best suited to their needs. The 
order, M-37-a, also sets up a formula by 
which all purchases of yarn under the 
program must bear a direct relation to 
the purchaser’s previous consumption of 
silk, the relation varying with the denier 
of the yarn. 


¢ Compliance Surveys—Nation-wide sur- 
vevs for data that will be useful in en- 
forcing priorities (page 15) are being 
undertaken by the Compliance and Field 
Service Section of the Priorities Divi- 
sion, with the cooperation of some 200 


field offices of other government 
cies. Field representatives of the | 
Department (Wage and Hour Divi 
Commerce Department (Census By 
reau), ‘Treasury Department (Pr 
ment), and the Federal Trade Co; 
sion will help. Examiners will visit 
defense and nondefense plants to 

on compliance with prioritics r 
tions. Particular attention will be pa 
plants using critical materials. Info: 
tion in the hands of the Priorities | 
sion indicates that a number of violatio: 
have occurred. In some cases, manus 
turers have used preference rating 
obtain critical materials which wer 
sequently used for nondefense purposes 
In other cases, preference ratings 
been used to buy materials for st 
piling even though excess invent 
are forbidden. 


¢ Repair Parts—Preference Rating Order 
P-46, issued by Prioritics Director Nelson 
on Sept. 17, stipulated that the as 
sistance which it extends in securing 
repair parts could not be used until a 
producer’s inventory and stores of ma- 
terial of the same class had been redu 

to a practical working minimum 
minimum was set as that on hand on 
Dec. 31, 1940. Because it has been 
found that a number of public utilities 
have fiscal years other than the calendar 
year, the order has been amended to 
authorize a company to use the 1940 
closing day of its fiscal year as the basis 
for inventory. 


e P. S.—Preference Rating Order P-56, 
under which mines may obtain mainte- 
nance and repair parts, has been 
amended. The original order assigned an 
A-3 rating to deliveries of certain repair 
maintenance, and supply material for 
mines. This has been changed to A-8 
The order has also been amended to 
permit use of the prescribed rating by 
mines outside of the United States, on 
approval of the Director of Priorities 

Manufacturers of automotive 1 
placement parts have been requested br 
the Division of Civilian Supply to use a 
figure of 20% in estimating the propor- 
tion of materials used in interchangeable 
parts to which an A-3 rating may be 
applied, and 80% in the case of ma- 
terials for such parts to which an A-10) 
rating may be applied. This yardstick is 
to be used only in cases where the manu 
facturer has been unable to ascertain 
whether the parts are intended for use in 
vehicles in the A-3 (heavv and medium 
trucks, passenger carriers seating 15 or 
more) or in the A-10 (passenger cars, 
light trucks) category. Under the 
emergency zinc pool for October, pro 
ducers of metallic zinc will set aside an 
amount equal to 27% of their August 
production. This will amount to about 
20,400 short tons. . . . Price Adminis 
trator Henderson has announced that 
maximum prices for carbon and low 
alloy steel castings will be established 
at or below current levels. 


. 
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ort a complete-service plant. Under 
the branch locker system, processing 1s 
gone at a main plant but the wrapped, 
sharp-frozen cuts are delivered to small, 
ynattended, cold-storage _ buildings. 
These structures house an average of 
120 lockers and occupy only about 10 
ft. x 30 ft., often on the same lot with 
a filling station. Patrons carry keys to 
the front door as well as to their own 
lockers. 


Operations of branch units are re- | 
yrted to be more profitable in propor- | 


tion to invested capital (about $3,000) 
than main plants. Ground rentals aver- 
age only about $25 a year plus a free 
locker to a neighbor for keeping an eye 
on the refrigerating machine. ‘This 
month, Met-L-Wood Corp., Chicago, 
announced production of a portable 
branch locker room. Most locker plants 
sold today, branch or complete service 
jobs, are contracted for on a key-in-lock 
contract. One firm designs the com- 
plete layout, buys and installs all me- 
chanical equipment, and is responsible 
for all operating details. 


e Also for City Dwellers—W hile farmers 


are natural prospects for locker service 
(one estimate places the potential at 
60% of all farm families) a few mer- 
chants are beginning to sell the urban 
trade. For city families, which shy at a 
side or even a quarter of beef, Witt’s 
Market House, Minneapolis, for ex- 
ample, makes special quantity prices on 
one- or two-months’ supplies of assorted 
cuts of meat. Frozen Foods Service in 


Seattle has a novel plan whereby a side | 


of beef or pork is divided into units of 
one-sixth of the whole side. A customer 


who buys a unit for his locker obtains | 


one-sixth the number of T-bones, one- 
sixth the number of oven roasts, etc. 
Private storage of game and game-fish 
has become so popular in Los Angeles 
that Home Ice Co. is adding 200 more 
lockers to a 700-locker plant, to make 
it one of the country’s largest plants. 


PLEA FROM AIRLINES 


An always-vexatious problem for the 
airlines is the number of “sold out” | 
planes that take off with empty seats | 


which the lines could have sold to some 
one. Reason for the empty seats is that 
some passengers make reservations, then 
don’t show up or don’t let the lines 
know they won’t be able to make their 
plane. Pointing out that an increasing 
number of persons are using air travel 
for defense business, American Airlines 


last week issued a plea that passengers | 
early | 


make necessary cancellations 
enough so the seats can be given to 
someone else. At the same time, the 
line offered a tip to travelers: A pas- 
senger is much more likely to get a 
scat on mid-morning, early afternoon, 
or evening planes than on “rush hour” 


flights at noon or between 4 p.m. and | 


6 p.m. 
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...SO it won’t give me a 
blank signed check?” 


— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


“Nor this machine. Nationa Check Writing and Signing Machines won't 


sign checks without writing an amount . . . or zeros. Protection and pre 
cision are among its outstanding features. . . . The signature plate, the 
totals — in fact, the entire machine operation is lock controlled. We use 
it for all our payroll, accounts payable, and dividend checks.” 

“I've heard it’s like forty men with forty pens.” 

“Well, I’ve never figured exactly how many pens it’s doing the work of; 
but consider what it does in one operation and judge for yourself. It com- 
putes the net amount, writes and signs the check . . . it prints the date and 
number and such information as ‘period ending’ or ‘dividend number’ . . . 
then at the same time it prints the check number and amount on the check 
register, payroll summary, or dividend list . . . and, too, on sheet checks, it 
feeds the next one into position.” 

“Gosh! I thought you'd never run down. But how can it do so many 
different jobs?” . 

“Easy. It can write stub checks with gross, deductions and net on the 
stub... or straight checks . . . or voucher checks.” 

“Hm-m. Seems like I've overlooked something. Guess I'll go see what 
the Nationat people can do with my problems.” 


n co. 
£ NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
bn DAYTON oO 


“There are other Natrionat Machines, 
tailor-made to each business job — list- 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, check 
writing, remittance control and more. 
Machines that soon pay for themselves, 
all engineered and serviced by the mak- 
ers of Nationat Cash Registers. . . . 
Be smart, see NaTIonat first!” 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANT 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD, STATE BY STATE 


New England 


Maire 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 


Minnesota 
lowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


South Atlantic 


Lx laware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Cseorgia 

Florida 


East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 

Mississippi 


West South Central 


Arkansas 
l cmuisiana 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


Mountain 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


United States. 


Per Cent Gain or Loss 
First Half, 1941, over First Half, 1940 


Household Ordinary 
Gasoline Refriger- Life Electric 
Pussenger Con- ator Insurance Farm Power 
Car Sales sumption Sales Sales Income Output 
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Per Cent of National Total 
(based on figures for First Half, 1941) 
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National Defense through Fire Defense 


It assists you to become a “fire warden” 
at home and at work. It calls you, no 
matter what your age, training or sta- 
tion in life, to enlist in the national 
battle against fire. It offers you the 
backing of an expert general staff in 
overcoming this menacing force—doubly 
dangerous in war but devastating in 
peaceful communities as well. 


Because of the public services of the cap- 
ital stock fire insurance companies over 


the years, the present crisis finds build- 
ings more fire-safe, fire-fighting apparatus 
more efficient, civic fire hazards fewer, 
arson a more risky undertaking. Less 
of our national wealth and energy will 
be consumed by fire and fire-fighting. 


These companies continue to provide 
leadership in protecting communities, 
private industry, army cantonments and 
naval bases. 


Your help is needed. Enlist today! 


Years of Peace? 
From 1919 to 1939 fire cost Amer- 
ica almost five times as many lives 
as battles did in World War I. The 
property loss by fire would have 
paid for two-thirds of the War 
Department’s expenditures dur 
ing that war! 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York « Est. 1866 + Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
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The Denver Optic Co. claims the 
country’s largest stock of glass eyes, 
which are now unattainable from Ger- 
many, almost the only source. The 
company 125,000 of them filed 
away by color and size. 


has 


Glass Eye Threat 


War cuts off imports of 
German-made material used by 


American blowers, thus creat- 
ing problem for researchers. 


Vhe hazards of war coupled with the 
ban on unports from Germany grimly 
underline the present situation in the 
artificial-eye industry. Practically all 
such eyes are blown from a special glass 
with a velvety texture manufactured 
only im Lauscha, a German village. Its 
making is a secret of the Mueller family. 
War put a stop to exports and stocks of 
the glass on which American eye blowers 
have been working are growing danger- 
ously thin 

Corning is experimenting with a glass 

to take the place of the Lauscha prod- 
uct. Its research is being eagerly fol- 
lowed by the estimated quarter million 
of Americans who wear artificial eves, 
besides an equal number with missing 
eves who might want to buy. Prices 
remain from $5 to around $15 each. 
@ Makers and Sellers—New York's clas- 
sified phone book lists seven firms sell- 
ing artificial human eves. Several of 
them make eves to order Important in 
the classification is Mager & Gougel- 
man, who make about 15 eves a day out 
of the imported glass, have nearly 
50,000 in stock. 

The company claiming to have the 
Jargest imported stock of eves is a mail- 
order house, the Denver Optic Co., 
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Denver, Colo. This firm reports 125,000 
German-made eyes in stock, enough to 
supply its customers for four or five 
years at the present rate of sales. Charles 
Allen Rheem, president of Denver Op- 
tic, credits the glass-blowers of the Ger- 
man Artificial Eye Cartel with making 
the best eyes in the world, eyes that 
often go undetected by the wearer's 
close fnends. 

e@ Last War’s Lesson—Reason for Den- 
ver Optic’s huge stocks goes back to the 
1914-1918 World War. ‘This conflict 
caught the company short and it began 
building its inventories as soon as the 
armistice was signed. Every year for 20 
years Denver Optic Co. bought from 
Germany thousands of eyes beyond its 
immediate demand. Now, with its office 
cabinets complete and reserve eyes in a 
Denver bank vault, the company feels 
it can outlast the war blockade of its 
supply source. And it sticks to its old 
rice—$5 each plus postage. 

What makes the situation serious to 

the wearers of artificial eyes is the fact 
that, even if unbroken or unlost, eyes 
have to be replaced every few years. 
They are ruined by body acids. Old 
customers (Denver Optic has 225,000 
names in its files) ship back damaged 
eyes which are kept in an index for 
matching new purchases. Air mail gives 
24-hour service almost anywhere in the 
U.S. Although about 95% of the com- 
pany’s business is by mail, the summer 
tourist season brings a heavy over-the- 
counter demand. Company ads urge 
customers to visit the Denver office, 
help themselves to stationery, use the 
place as a temporary headquarters. 
@ Finding the Customer—Denver Optic 
advertises in rural journals, subscribes 
to newspaper clipping services which 
tell of eye injuries in accidents. Letters 
are written to the victims. Charts are 
sent to customers on which they indi- 
cate the size and color of the missing 
eye. To each prospect, the company 
ships 10 eyes from which the best 
match is selected. Customers are ad- 
vised to buy two or more at a time, as a 
precaution against breakage or loss. 

Even if the U.S. does not get into 
a shooting war, stocks of artificial eyes 
are especially important now because 
speeded industrial activity and increase 
in automobile driving will enhance the 
chances of accidents. Safety-first pre- 
cautions have in recent years reduced 
industrial eye losses but the toll of eyes 
in automobile accidents is growing. 
Some callings especially susceptible to 
eye loss are lumbering, steel mill work, 
rodeo riding. Perhaps the Denver Optic 
Co.'s most difficult job was fitting a 
10-months-old baby with an eye. Eyes 
have been shipped from Denver to cus- 
tomers on every continent. 

@A Fine Art—Fye-making has devel- 
oped to a fine art since the first of the 
Lauscha Muellers began experimenting 
with special glass back in 1835. A glass 


eye is not a round globe; it is a flatteng 
shell of thinnest glass. The | od 
veining are blown in separat: aa 
within a vacuum. The hollow : 
the weight which even in that f: 

be distressing. 

Modern surgeons preserve as mich o 
an injured eye as possible. Part of t] 
real eye left for “seed” grows to fit the 
glass eye; thus after six months o; yy, i 
the false eye turns realistically. \\he, 
the whole eye is removed, surge: NS now 
fit the socket with a gold ball, attach th, 
muscles to it for movement and 
the glass eye on top. 

Fitting and selecting eyes is a delicate 
business. They must be perfect 
matched for color and conform to ;; 
dividual eye sockets in size and shape 


REBUILDING MOTORS 


Just as war was declared in |93 
Louis Meyer, three times winner in the 
Indianapolis motor race, started a plant 
in Los Angeles to reconstruct wom 
Ford motors using standard Ford fac. 
tory equipment. Now, with defense cur. 
tailing new-car production, Louis Meyer, 
Inc. (4605 East 48th St.) is rebuilding 
1,200 motors monthly and expects t 
reach 2,000 shortly for Ford dealers in 
the western states and Hawaii. Motor: 
up to 10 years old are brought up to 
date by dismantling, cleaning in chem- 
icals, and rebuilding. Before final O.K., 
the job must pass new engine standards 


Place 


ee. 


PAINT FOR PRODUCTION 


Dark colors on machinery are being 
painted over with lighter tints in 
du Pont plants as the result of two 
years’ joint research with the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. Bodies of the 
machines will be a medium “horizon 
gray;’ but work areas will be spot- 
lighted with a medium buft—for bet- 
ter visibility, production, safety, and 
less eve fatigue. 
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MARKETING| 
Superpower O.K.? 


FCC may yet revise rules 


and approve applications for | 
500,000-watt stations, with de- | 


fense aS One reason. 


\ccording to current Federal Com- 
munications Commission regulations, 


50,000 watts is maximum power for | 


any standard U.S. broadcast station. 
Yet in 1939 (latest year for which re- 
liable figures are available) over 70 sta- 
tions in foreign countries had facilities 
in excess of 50,000 watts, some going 
as high as 500,000 watts and one boast- 
ing $50,000 watts (this one, a Mexican 
border station, has been eliminated). 

In some respects, the FCC’s dour 
views on high wattage are not of its 


own making. The commission in 1934, | 


for the sake of experiment, allowed 
WLW in Cincinnati to boost its power 
to 500,000 watts. It worked fine—so 


fine that in 1936 listeners in 13 states 
from Florida to Michigan voted WLW 
the station they heard most frequently 
(BW —Sep.12’36,p12). Superpower’s su- 
perlative performance made trouble. A 
flood of applications for similar grants 
poured in and, of course, immediately 


rufled up many smaller broadcasters 
who complained of “economic injury” 
and even goaded the Senate into passing 
a resolution frowning on superpower. 
So in 1939 (BW —Feb.18’39,p32) the 
FCC removed WLW’s kingly 500 kilo- 
watts and said that hereafter 50,000 
watts was tops, although WLW _ has 
since been allowed to continue super- 
power experimentation from 12 mid- 
night to 1 a.m., on a sustaining basis. 

¢ Change of Heart?—But the hopes of 
the superpower fraternity have never 
died since that fatal 1939 decision. This 
month, they believe the FCC may have 
a change of heart—ostensibly on the 
grounds of national defense. Already 
more than half a dozen broadcasters, 
among them WLW, have asked for 
power allotments ranging from 500,000 
to 750,000 watts. Chances seem fairly 
good that a revision of rules is in store. 

There are four main reasons why the 
future looks a little brighter: 

(1) National defense would make a 
superpower move plausible, even if de- 
fense wasn’t the sole motive. Various 
studies have shown that a huge piece 
of the U.S. land area—nearly half, ac- 
cording to some figures—is covered by 
radio signals of only dubious strength, 
though this situation is being alleviated 
by power-boosts for local and regional 
stations. 

(2) It has never been successfully 
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TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Preformed Wire Rope can work along with one shift, or two or three! It’s relaxed 
because it’s preformed. It doesn’t fatigue like ordinary tense rope. With average 
attention and care, it will outwork and outlast any other rope. . . . Tru-Lay’s extra 
endurance helps to eliminate breakdowns and reduce changeovers. It cuts losses 
caused by delays. Tru-Lay saves steel for other Defense uses. . .. On America’s indus- 
trial battle front, Tru-Lay Preformed is contributing mightily to the huge flood of 
“butter and guns’’ which is helping to win World War II.... 

Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope is made by the American Cable (ed 
Division® of the American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., and is 
one of the 137 essential products we build for Industry, Agricul- 


ture and Transportation, 


CHAIN BLOCKS —rrotieys, Presses 

FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
PAGE ST Ni 

WIRE ROPE —toy-Ser Pretormed Wire Rope oe en 


Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope VALVES —sronze, tron ond Stee! 
“Korodless” (Stainless Stee!) Yacht Rigging Fittings + d'Este Engineering Specialtic 


Alsereh Central Cables READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISIO: 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION CASTINGS 
Matieable tron Costings 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —:.. 
- ‘ AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
BRAKES Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses @orages ond service stotions Seetie te Pastaan 1 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
CUTTING MACHINES—wer abrosive SPRINGS—Owen Springs and Units for Mot- HOISTS and CRANES —w- gh Ch 
Cutting Machines —Nibbling Machines tresses, Furniture and Tronsportotion Seating Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes, Presses 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


In Canada—DVominion Chain Company, Limited + In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid 


IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR SAFETY 


CHAIN — weed Tire Chains 
Welded & Weldiess Chain & Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


* CABLE —1rv-toy Preformed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Trv-Lay Control Cabler 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


FENCE —Proge Fence, Wire and Rod Protuct 


Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 
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c IANT CRUSHERS that munch vita 


needed ore...prepare it for refining 


Huge centrifugal pumps that provide d 
pendable water supply foracity’s millions 


Both are built by Allis-Chalmers—pn 
ducer of the greatest variety of capi 
goods in the world! In fact, Allis-Chalme 
equipment helps produce at low cost a grea 
share of the metal, lumber, electricity, foo 
roads that we all make use of daily. 

The skill gained by this broad experienc 
is important to executives throughout in 
dustry. It is now more vital than ever, b¢ 
cause today, in designing equipment a 
recommending how to use it... 


...there’s no time for second guesses! 
‘ bs produc 


This experience in many fields makiof Am 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


t AV 


MOTORS & TEXROPE 
V-BELT DRIVES 


Water for baby’s bath is supplied 


in many cities by centrifugal | : HOW TO PRODUCE 


pumps made by Allis-Chalmers. 


MORE FOR DEFENSE 


Super-7 V-Belt pulls better...lasts long 

er. The newly discovered Flexon process 
makes load-carrying cords 50% stronger 
for Texrope’s new Super-7 V-Belt. And 
there are 20% more cords. These advan 
tages, plus new “‘duplex-sealed” cover fo! 
extra protection, give Super-7 belts mor 
pulling power...greater resistance to ur 

wanted stretch...much longer life. Here's a 
V-belt that’s better and costs no mor 

(Send today for Bulletin B6190. 


New A-C Welder saves time and 
much needed metal. Allis-Chalmers’ new 
Weld-O-Tron uses thinner sheets for weld 
ing thin-gauge metals. It works with cur 
rents as low as 5 amperes...1/32” and3/64' 
electrodes. Sheets of metal as thin as 28 
gauge are welded without distortion or 
discoloration. In the manufacture of rail 
way cars, machine guns, airplanes and 
other vitally needed defense products, this 
new electronic arc welder is the answer to 
many serious welding problems. (Write for 
Bulletin B6049.) 


“ 


tides 


Cooperative Engineering Service of Chalmers will work harmoniously with all 
ual value to you. Our engineers, work- the other machines in your plant! 


losely with yours, study each equip- With defense orders piling up, this is a 
problem from the viewpoint of your tremendous advantage to U.S.A. industry. 
uction process as a whole. Any questions? We'd like to give you the 
nce, you know beforehand thattheequip- details of our service personally. 

designed and built for you by Allis- ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Special Allis-Chalmers switchgear lik 
this one helps modernize electrical equip 
ment in key defense plants. 


A New Side-Opening Sifter built by 
Allis-Chalmers is helping the chemical and 
process industries speed production. This 
sifter handles from two to six separations 
at one time. It has a cloth area of thirty 
. é. five square feet and is built for lifetim« 
t Motors are built by Allis-Chalmers to This Great Kaplan Runner, built by Allis- service. All seven sieves are readily acces 
produce steel which goes into the mak- Chalmers, weighs 120 tons. It’s the largest sible from the side. (For complete facts, asi. 
f America’s coast defense equipment. “‘water wheel” in the United States. for Bulletin B6164.) 


HALMERS 


For Money-Saving Equipment 


And Engineering Cooperation 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


woT3) mor? 


) Sy We binding 


more page strength than or- 
yt teocetost. More adaptable 
for last-minute emergency one 
in today's catalogs and menue’. 
Streamlined for modern beau if 
exclusive scissor-like actos 
Bring ops Peace, Sie an 

ler, U. S. Ru , OE, | 
pom others. 10 colors and beige 
nickel in 4° to 40° lengths. Wri 
for name of licensee near you. 


SWING-O-RING, INC. 


i The Fred Goat Co., Inc. 
Oi SS mes., Breokiye, N.Y. 


\ he ne cp we your 
\ Swing-O-R"S , 4 jetterhead! 
\ pindine- 


SHOP FURNITURE OF STEEL 


Pat'd. and 
Pat's. Pending 
Fig. 732 Drawer is extra. 


utility 
Ver gatility 


There are more than 1300 
combinations of the fam- 
ous “Hallowell” work- 
benches, tool stands, 
stools, etc., to meet your 
requirements permanently 
and economically. 


Catalogs free on request, 
write today! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
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| proved that WLW, during the time of 
| its 500-kilowatt experiment on a com- 

mercial basis, wrought any appreciable 
| hardship on competitors. The FCC ad- 
| mitted as much during the 1938-39 
| hullabaloo, saying that WLW’s claims 
were “‘not successfully controverted in 
the testimony.” 

(3) There appears to be some reason 
to believe that under certain conditions 
superpower might break up rate-cutting, 
unethical sales practices, etc. In other 
words, if stations operating under heavy 
competition could be spaced better as 
to wattage, then this segregating process 

might provide more room for fair com- 
petition. 

(4) Other nations in the Western 
Hemisphere have not been so prone to 
set ceilings on power. ‘This situation 
could some day work out to the bitter 
disadvantage of U.S. broadcasters. 
© A Possible String—However, if and 
when the FCC raises the power ceiling, 
it’s expected that there still will be 
plenty of emphasis on socio-economic 
considerations. To prevent superpower 
from tending too far toward monopoly, 
the FCC might tie a string to it; for 
instance, a ruling that superpower sta- 
tions could not belong to one of the 
major networks. This would keep NBC, 
CBS, and Mutual from getting stronger 
and might provide them with some real 

competition. Whether this particular 


idea will be carried out isn’t 
but something along those linc 
be expected. 

Meantime, the FCC’s current 
flights into socio-economic regi 
are still running into snags. 1] 
network monopoly rules (BW —] 
p3l) were due to be enforcx 
months ago, but remain in al 
because NBC and CBS claim th 
are death sentences, say they ar 
to undertake a court fight. 1) 
vestigation of newspaper contr 
radio stations (BW -Aug.9°41,p5 
resumed after a temporary shut 
but doesn’t promise to be anythin 
cept a hot potato. And the investi 
of multiple ownership of stations (8\\_— 
Aug.16'41,p62) looks unproductiy: 


Safeway Problem 


Absorption of Reeves in 
New York tests company policy 
of buying key store sites. Deci- 
sion awaits results of inquiry. 

Last month the Safeway Stores gro 
cery chain formally gobbled up the 500 
Daniel Reeves stores in Greater New 


York City, thereby continuing to add 
more of the East to Safeway’s predomi 


FROZEN FOOD ON WHEELS 


The Deepfreeze Division of Motor 
Products Corp., North Chicago, Tll., 


_ used to make home delivery of its 


frozen foods in trucks refrigerated by 


| dry ice. In warm weather, though, 


packages on the outer side of the 
cargo melted, and to lick this problem 
Deepfreeze has now developed a truck 
(above) which maintains sub-zero tem- 
peratures in all weather conditions. 


| The Henny Motor Car Co., Freeport, 


Ill., is manufacturing the truck, using 
eight food compartments or Deep 
freeze cylinders in its conventional 
model (ten in larger model). These 
are refrigerated by means of one-hp. 
gasoline-powered compressor units. 
This week Motor Products Corp. 1s 
starting out to sell its new truck to the 
frozen-foods industry. The truck 
may also interest the Army, which 
uses frozen, boned meats at canton 
ments, but has never been able to 
handle this food in the field. 
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nantly Western empire (BW—Jun.7'41, 

64). This month, food observers pre- 
dict, Safeway will conclude negotiations 
with the National Grocery Co. (400 
stores, mainly in eastern New Jersey) 
whereby that chain, too, will be ab- 
sorbed—the point being that Safeway 
thereby will acquire feeder warehouses, 
coffee plants, etc. to pump merchandise 
into the New York area. 

Thus entrenching itself, Safeway is 
now sending inspectors into the Reeves 
stores to ferret out data which will help 
the chain determine what to do in the 
light of two unique policies: 

(1) Preserving the original name of 
scotia property until a changeover to 
the Safeway label can be effected by 
such gradual steps that the alteration 
is almost imperceptible. 

(2) Purchasing key store sites. On 

these Safeway erects uniform buildings 
with uniform fixtures and layouts, then 
sells the converted property to an owner 
who will grant Safeway a lease running 
from 20 to 40 years. 
e Lone Trail—On both counts Safeway 
follows a lone trail, is not matched by 
A.&P. or Kroger, which usually take 
short-term leases (one year in the case 
the A.&P.), keep very little capital tied 
up in store sites, and operate most 
everything they possess under their own 
name. Safeway’s proclivity for the un- 
orthodox is due to its traditional ten- 
dency in the direction of supermarkets 
where store fixtures, identity, and park- 
ing lots require extra careful planning. 

So far as New York is concerned, the 
fate of the Daniel Reeves name has 
already been sealed. It will be dropped 
on the grounds that it didn’t have the 
hold on the public which, for instance, 
the “Sanitary” name was deemed to 
have in Washington, D. C. Safeway 
kept that one for years, has only recently 
changed over. 

@ Real Estate Question—On the more 
important question of whether to buy 
up any of the real estate on which 
Reeves markets are located, no decision 
has been made. Like most chains, 
Reeves had short-term leases, owned few 
stores outright. Virtually none of the 
Reeves stores were supermarkets—only 
112 out of 500 were self-service; only 
120, combination grocery-meat markets. 

But elsewhere Safeway has been buy- 
ing property for conversion with ever- 
increasing speed. At the end of 1940, 
the chain owned 133 built-up sites plus 
26 buildings on leased land, total value 
of which came to around $3,000,000. 
Additionally, Safeway had another 315 
sites and 6 leases in its portfolio on 
which it plans to erect buildings costing 
an estimated $5,800,000. That’s quite 
a tidy bit of capital, especially when 
viewed alongside the fact that chains 
don’t want to be anchored to terra firma | 
too strongly (because of chain-store | 
taxes) nor do they want to be burdened 


with land in future depressions. 
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GANGWAY...FOR FASTER 


MENTAL PRODUCTION ! 


is f 


“TODAY, more than ever, the ability 

of the American business man to get 
quick and effective action is being tested 
to the utmost. 

The time is past when the pencil-and- 
paper executive could direct a fast-mov- 
ing organization in critical times. Now 
management must be mechanized, too! 

Using the Dictaphone method, key men 
can meet the challenge of heavier burdens 
—unfettered by the time-wasting delays 
and errors of old-fashioned two-person 
dictation. 

It’s easier to think straight and get 
things done with a Dictaphone at your 
elbow. Your secretary is free to protect 
you from needless interruptions. 

It’s quicker, too. For Dictaphone is al- 
ways right there and ready to go—at 
any hour of the day or night. Memos, in- 
structions and letters go out and get re- 
sults sooner. Work flows more smoothly 
throughout the entire organization. 

This modern dictating machine has 
broken many an office bottleneck. If 
there’s a work jam in your office, why not 
iron it out the Dictaphone way? All ex- 


ecutives are welcome to a free trial, with- 
out obligation. The coupon is for your 
convenience. Mail it now! 


WHAT DICTAPHONE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
Dictaphone is a modern, all-purpose dic- 
tating machine. It is easy to use. You can 
dictate fast or slowly, ‘‘listen back’’ and 
make corrections. It enables you to dic- 
tate whenever you wish, without the pres- 
ence of a secretary. She is left free to do 
other work for you and protect you from 
interruptions. Try Dictaphone—and you'll 
never use any other machine or method 


_----DICTAPHONE-----. 


In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. | 


O Please send me free capy of “Business Expects Every Man To 


Do His Duty.” 


0 I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost or 


obligation. 
Name 


Company 
Address 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered —— Mark of Dictaphone ( 


Bw-i0-4i 


ition, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 


Jorpora’ 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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NEW BUSINESS? 


For two years (BW —Dec.14'40,p39) 
the Department of the Interior has 
been investigating the feasibility of 
an American cannery operation in the 
King Crab colonies of the North Pa- 
cific and Bering Sea, to compete with 
the Japanese crab industry—which, in 
1939, sold the U.S. some 13,500,000 
lb. of crab meat worth $5,000,000. 

Last week the 93-ft. fisher Dorothy 
sailed into Seattle harbor— 
first of two ships to return from the 


(above 


final expedition manned by members 
of the Interior Department's Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who promptly re- 
ported the existence of an ocean floor 
square 


“hundreds of thousands of 


miles in extent, covered with the 
giants of all crabs that sometimes 
weigh as much as 23 Ib. and extend 
6 ft. from claw to claw.” 

Expedition leaders maintain their 
investigations show that commercial 
King Crab operations may well sup- 
plement established U.S. industries 
such as salmon canning, for the crab 
fishing season was found to immedt- 
ately precede and follow the salmon 
fishing season. The 1940 expedition 
tested canning methods on the high 
seas, completing the research which 
will enable the Interior Department 
to show American operators how to 
catch and pack crabs at operating 
costs low enough to allow competi- 
tion with Japanese imports. 


Big Salmon Year 


Industry is not worrying 
about demand but it is much 
disturbed about future supply. 
Conservation plan advocated. 


For several weeks, newspapers have 
run colorful and somewhat sensational 
items on probable shortages, higher 
prices, and increased demand for canned 
salmon, that product of the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska which fits so 
handily into a military field ration and 
can be transported easily and stored as a 
source of civilian food 

Interest of business generally was 
stirred by the announcement a few 
weeks ago that there would be no sal- 
mon industry advertising in 1942, that 
packers would be hard put to supply de- 
mands of the Army, Navy, the British 
and civilian consumers. For the first 
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three classifications, the government was 
demanding 1,200,000 cases or about 
20% of the estimated total pack. 

Ihe Alaskan pack was reported as 
the biggest since 1938 and up 30% 
over last year’s total of about 5,000,000 
cases (48 one-pound cans). Columbia 
River fishermen were reported over- 
whelmed during the first few days of 
the fall season, which opened Sept. 11, 
by a catch of some 5,000,000 Ib., biggest 
in recent history. 

@ Cash Results—Meanwhile, the indus- 
try has been waiting for first actual 
operating figures of the packers to in- 
dicate what the season’s results would 
be in terms of cash returns. In San 
Francisco last week, Pacific American 
Fisheries, one of the principal factors, 
issued a letter to stockholders saying 
that value of the current year’s output 
would be about $8,400,000 compared 
with $5,515,960 last year. P.A.F., 
which handles about 15% of the total 
Alaskan pack, produced 990,000 cases 
(reds, pinks, chums, cohoes, kings) this 


year as compared with 635,847 in 
While the salmon packers aren’ 
rying about demand, they are con 
bly disturbed about future supp 
pecially in the Columbia Rive: 
They recall that Puget Sound riv« 
suffer depleted runs in certain yea 
cause of over-heavy catches made « 
the last war years. Also, they're 
partly convinced that the Bont 
and Grand Coulee dams on the ( 
bia River won’t remove the stream | 
its place as the world’s greatest s 
spawning area. 
e@ Program Urged—In Olympia 
Salem, capitals of Washington 
Oregon, there’s talk of forming a Nort 
Pacific salmon commission to repres 
the two states and Canada and Alas! 
in developing a long-range conservation 
program to safeguard the industry. 
Newspapers in the Pacific Northwest, 
in an attempt to rally public opinion be 
hind such a move, are emphasizing the 
“eternal mystery” of the salmon in 
which the adult fish, after three or four 
years in the Pacific, try to return up-river 
to the spawning grounds from which 
they came as fingerlings. When a fair 
proportion complete the journey, a good 
catch is assured three or four years later 
Most of the Columbia River dams 
are equipped with fish ladders and 
elevators, to help the salmon on their 
journey, but several of them aren't, and 
the fish beat themselves to death on the 
rocks. Apparently the sockeyes, chums, 
and silverside can work their way up, but 
for some unknown reason the Chinooks 
can’t always make the grade. 
e Fish Experiment—The industry will 
have to wait several vears to learn results 
of the government's ambitious experi 
ment to see if Chinooks now being ar- 
tificially spawned some 500 miles down 
stream (below Grand Coulee dam) will 
head for that spot on their return migra 
tion instead of making for the tradi 
tional upper reaches above the dam. 


State Fair: 1941 


Makers of farm machines 
make usual circuit, but this 
time their problem isn’t getting 
orders but filling them. 


Ihe state fairs stretch across the cal 
endar from August to late October, from 
the Northern Montana show at Great 
Falls to the Louisiana show at Shrev 
port. For the manufacturers of farm 
machinery, they provide an exhibition 
circuit. And, quite apart from the con 
tests over heavyweight hogs and ang¢ 
food cakes, the fairs give the farmers an 
opportunity to catch up with techni i] 
developments. 

This year, the farm equipment makers 
exhibited for the sake of representation 
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"HOW do | do business with my Government?” 


PRIORITIES, Business Week's SPECIAL REPORT 0 
September 20, has already been requested by Man- 
agement-men 8,000 times in reprint form. Limited 
supply still available at 20¢ each. ... Write Editorial 
Rooms, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
Business Week sold by subscription only .«. 
no newsstand. 
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Two years ago you never heard that ques- 
tion asked. 
A year later you were putting it to other men. 
At lunch tables, in conference rooms, locker 
rooms, club cars . . . and asking it over and 
over again. But not for long! 
Not for long, because you and other Manage- 
ment-men began getting your answers . . . in 
your own language . . . from your own mag- 
azine. 
You began to get your answers with Business 
Week’s first news report in the first week of 
Defense activity. It has been a steady, con- 
tinuous, unfolding answer. And it’s still going 
on today. 
It’s as specific as the list of names, addresses, 
and office numbers of Procurement personnel 
published in the issue of June 8, 1940. 
...as continuous as the scores of news reports 
in each of the 7] weekly issues since Defense 
began in earnest. 
...as authoritative as the prediction (last 
November) , “Don’t be surprised if Donald 
Nelson climbs to the top of the heap.” 
And as thorough, as useful as the Special Re- 
port to Executives of last March 15, ‘How to 
Do Business With the Government.” You Man- 
agement-men asked for 13,000 extra copies, 
and a Washington chief marked it as “the 
most complete story of Defense that has been 
published.” 
To keep this question answered has been a big 
job... it still is. 
A job requiring editorial timing, swift report- 
ing, and cool analysis. A job demanding news 
coverage as broad as the span between this 
country’s coasts, for only a part of the business 
news stems from New York . . . or Washington 
... or from any other single center. 


Most of all, it’s a one-magazine job. 


For...only one magazine does the weekly job 
of searching out purely Management-news for 
such a purely Management audience! 


Mier 7M 


“,--0ne Of America’s most useful magazines” 
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AMERICAN 
BLOWER 


rLUID 


DRIVE 


Watch American Blower Fluid Drive! ... 
Now going “great guns” in power plants, 
trucks, motorships, oil drill rigs, factories, 
etc. Contact the nearest American Blower 
branch office for details now —TODAY! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 


6000 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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rather than to attract orders, for orders 
are what most of them have a-plenty. 
Conspicuous among the exhibits were 
photographic backgrounds showing the 
companies contributions to defense, thus 
iving Farmer Brown a hint as to why 
Re may not get delivery on some ma- 
chine he wants this fall. 
@ Majors vs. Minors—From the manu- 
facturers’ viewpoint, only 34 of the state 
fairs have big-league status. On the 
other hand, some fairs of less than state 
scope rate high. Thus, the Clay County 
Fair at Spencer, Ia., is accorded full 
standing by major exhibitors. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., biggest in the in- 
dustry, exhibited at 30 of the 34 accred- 
ited state fairs this year, and nobody 
knows how many county fairs the com- 
pany covered. A county fair exhibit is 
strictly the affair of the local dealer. It 
is probable that such outfits as Deere, 
Case, Allis-Chalmers, and Harvester are 
represented at practically every show. 

Usual procedure among the full-line 

companies is to consider each state fair 
exhibit as the sole responsibility of the 
nearest branch manager, and to help 
him out merely with a few properties. 
Competition is keen. Generally consid- 
ered without peer is one branch man- 
ager who bobs up annually at the Indi- 
ana State Fair with the knock-out crowd- 
catcher, always a novelty. Sometimes it 
is spectacular, as the diesel tractor run- 
ning a treadmill in a glass tank of water. 
But also he is credited with inventing 
several sure-fire stunts with sales hooks, 
most of these now standard to the in- 
dustry. He started the custom of pro- 
viding limitless supplies of cool drinking 
water from a milk-cooling unit doing its 
stuff in plain view. 
@ Sales and Orders—Big sales totals ac- 
crue to successful machinery exhibitors at 
some of the state fairs, more particularly 
those in the Corn Belt. The Hoosier 
showman’s ingenuity has in some years 
rolled up retail sales high in six figures 
during the single week. These orders, of 
course, are promptly relayed to dealers 
in the buyers’ home towns. Even more 
important is the volume of dealer orders 
booked. This normally is several times 
as great as sales to farmers. 

‘Trade estimates are that the industry’s 
total 1941 sales to date are about 20% 
over 1940. Level-headed manufacturers 
are guessing that without selling effort 
the industry could have sold 15% more 
than it has already sold this year. Every 
company is turning down a great many 
orders as hopelessly unfillable. On some 
lines, especially the labor-savers, demand 
has run far above the over-all average. 
One large manufacturer asserts he could 
have sold five times as many corn pick- 
ers as he has sold; supply is the sole dis- 
cernible limit. 

Typical of the eager purchasers is Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard, who—in 
his private-life réle as an Indiana farmer 
—was avidly shopping for a corn picker. 


At last reports, his order had bec» ty, 
down by the local agencies of 
the major companies, becaus: 
too late to rate a possible deliv 

@ Priority Ratings—The indust; 

an A-10 rating for material to 
placement parts, a B-] rating { 
rial to make into new machin 
A-10 is thus far adequately eff. 

no realist believes that the B 

any good at all on the scarcer it 

It is difficult to learn exactly 
various companies and plants 
inventories. Each manufacturer | 
to cover up any shortages lest « 
fail to turn to him for the thing 
is able to offer. Consequence | 
of rumors through the trade. One ma 
tractor plant was reported running 
in snatches and only for a total 
days in the past six weeks. 

As in practically every nondefense |i 
the big outfits had a disproportionat 
share of foresight in piling up invent 
ries, and a corresponding ability 
wheedle urgently needed materials fro; 
suppliers apprehensive about losing the 
favor. With the new priorities sety 
coming along, this advantage seems duc 
to pass out very soon. 

e Expectations—Best guess of all coi 
cerned is that pickings will be very sli 
next year except in those factories whict 
have been converted to making mun 
tions. The only probable out is that t! 
farm-machinery makers may get prefe: 
ential treatment for those ultra-scarc 
materials, such as aluminum and copper 
which they must have to keep going, but 
need in only relatively small quantities 


Smart Money 


Esquire-Coronet publisher 
pays fines amounting to about 
10c a share on holdings, but 
gets a dividend of 30c a share. 

David A. Smart, president and pub 


lisher of Esquire, Coronet, and Appar 
Arts magazines, last week was fined 


‘$10,000 and sentenced to two years | 


prison for manipulation of 200.0) 
shares of stock in Esquire-Coronet, Inc 
(BW—May17'41,p61). Eight other de 
fendants (relatives, financiers, and ass 
ciates) were fined various amount 
ranging up to $10,000 each and wer 
given prison sentences of from a year 
and a day to two years. After letting 
the defendants sweat for a few minute 
under contemplation of  prospectiv¢ 
duress, the court announced probatio! 
would be granted if the fines were paid 
Smart and his family own aroun 
275,000 of the 500,000 shares of the 
company’s stock, SO they won't starve 
Last week, just before they entered 4 
plea of nolo contendere (accepting judg 
ment without admitting guilt), thes 
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declared a dividend of 30¢ a share on 
the stock. The fines amount to about 
, dime a share on their holdings. 

eSEC’s Charges—The Securities and 
Exchange Commission has been after 
Esquire since 1937, when the Smart 
family listed the shares on the New 
York Curb Exchange. Wider distribu- 
tion of the shares among the public 
was a prerequisite to listing. But the 
SEC charged that manipulation to raise 
the price unlawfully, rather than sta- 


bilization, was used to make a market | 


and scatter the equities. 

Prospects for the Smarts now glisten. 
Circulation and advertising are up to 
new peaks and a profit of about $500,- 
000 ($1 a share on the stock) is indi- 
cated for the year. Average circulation 
per monthly issue of Esquire is 550,000 
_as against a guarantee of +50,000—and 
the December and January issues are 
expected to run about 750,000 each. 
Even Coronet, which carries no adver- 
tising, now is showing a profit, and the 


company is considering a South Ameri- | 


can edition which would have ads. 


Cheese Indictment 


Antitrust charges of price- 
fixing against New York firms | 
and their officers grow out of | 
lease-lend purchases. 


Charging a conspiracy to fix prices on 
cheese produced in upper New York 
State, the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice obtained an in- 
dictment last week in the U. S. District 


Court for the Southern District of | 


N. Y., against the Great Atlantic and 


Pacific Tea Co., the Kraft Cheese Co., | 
their officers, and a long roster of manu- | 


facturers, dealers, and distributors. 
Department of Justice investigators 
claim that the upstate New York 
Gouverneur and Cuba cheese boards, 
with which the assorted defendants co- 
operate, have fixed and posted mini- 
mum prices on New York-produced 
cheddar cheese for ‘‘a number of years.” 
The antitrust lawyers have an extra 
kick. They claim that while milk pro- 
ducers (whose compensation is pegged 
to the wholesale cheese price) are paid 
on the basis of the minimum prices 
posted, manufacturers customarily add 
on a handling charge in selling to dealers 
and distributors, and that this repre- 
sents pure profit. Lately, the D. of J. 
says, this handling charge has gone up 
from around 4¢ to as much as 3¢ a lb. 
¢ Uncle Sam’s Interest—The New York 
action dovetails with the intensive 
cheese investigation now being carried 
on by the Antitrust Division’s Chicago 
ofice. With plans for increasing U. S. 
cheese production (770,000,000 'b. in 
1940) by 50% to supply the needs of 
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SECRET WEAPON 


Making one machine function as two 
is a secret of good management 


In the plant, good management “doubles up” by running two shifts. In the 
office, good management ‘doubles up” on figure-work by using Remington 
Rand's new Printing Calculator. *¢¢ It's a complete calculating machine, 
and then some—not only divides automatically and multiplies, but also 
PRINTS every factor of every calculation—a permanent, proved-right-the- 
first-time record of cost estimates, earnings, inventories, invoice and order 
extending. It’s also a complete adding-subtracting-listing machine. 
eee Why keep capital tied up in two “part-time” machines—a calculator 
and an adder—when you can figure everything on this one “full-time” 
machine, and do it better? *** Do it better? We'll gladly prove it. What 
is the peskiest figure-problem in your business today—the one you meet 
most frequently—the one that takes a lot of pencil-pushing? Jot it 

down and send it to us. Back promptly will come your problem 

—on tape—produced in a handful of seconds by the Printing 

Calculator.¢** Take up this interesting, eye-opening 

challenge today. Send your problem, on your 

business letterhead, to the Remington Rand 

office nearest you—or direct to Remington 

Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


For outstanding figure produc- 
tion, use the ONLY Calculator 
that PRINTS as it divides auto- 
matically, as it multiplies, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 
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BOSTON (Income  Index—1] 32.0; 
Month Ago—127.3; Year Ago—109.2)—- 
During the past 12 months, New Eng- 
land imcome has kept close pace with 
the nation’s. And with expansion likely 
to continue in armament, metal-working, 
and most nondurable consumer-goods 
operations, prospects favor continued 
average improvement in district income 
and sales. But gains are not evenly dis- 
tributed. Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont—90% of whose 1,700,000 


4 


8,018,906 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—1 38.2; 
Month Ago—135.2; Year Ago—111.9)— 
Agricultural and industrial prospects con- 
tinue bright in this diversified district. 
In southern sections, cotton deteriora- 
tion has been offset by a further price 
advance, and with receipts from other 
marketings increasing, total farm income 
may be up as much as 50% from 1940 
in Arkansas, southern Missouri, western 
‘Tennessee, northern Mississippi. And re- 
tail sales should rise in Helena, Ark.; 
Clarksdale and Greenville, Miss., and 
other towns along the Mississippi. In 
the north, returns from dairy and _live- 
stock products are sharply higher and the 
boost in tobacco prices should more than 
offset the 15% drop in the crop. 

Plant expansion goes on in the St. 
Louis, Louisville, and Memphis indus- 
trial areas. Accelerating defense work 
around St. Louis already has lifted sales 
gains above average, and the new small 
arms, shell, TNT, and aircraft plants 


The Regional Market Outlook 


population is south of the Rutland (Vt.)- 
Laconia (N.H.)-Bangor (Me.) line—con- 
stitute a laggard area. This year sales 
have been up only 13% over 1940, 
against 20% for New England as a whole. 

For one thing, this tri-state territory 
is heavily agricultural, and drought dam- 
age to crops and pastures has hit this 
Reserve district hard. Further, the chief 
industries—shoes, lumber, paper, cot- 
tons, and woolens—have not expanded as 
sharply as defense activity in Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts. Finally, 
armament work is limited—to shipbuild- 
ing at Portmouth, N.H., and Bath and 
South Portland, Me. 

However, in such factory towns as 
Nashua, N. H., and Lewiston, Me., sales 
increases over a year ago should con- 
tinue to match those of other consumer- 
goods centers—New Bedford, Lowell, 
and Providence, for instance. Boston— 
the district’s white-collar city—is apt to 
lag behind the manufacturing areas. 


should be operating by the year end. 
At Louisville, payrolls on construction of 
the Charlestown (Ind.) bag-loading and 
powder works have passed their peak. 
Southern projects, particularly in Arkan- 
sas, will not boost employment until 
early 1942. Operating rates are up. 
Coal mining continues to run well above 
1940 levels, and lumbering is at near- 
capacity; in 1939 there were 1,700 lum- 
ber mills operating in Mississippi; today 
there are 3,000. 


10, 187,405 


DALLAS (Income Index — 140.6; 
Month Ago—137.3; Year Ago—114.8)— 
Agricultural prospects in this Reserve 
district—bright for pastures, but only 
mediocre for crops—have not been ma- 
terially altered by the alternate wet and 
drv weather of recent weeks. Prices, how- 
ever, especially cotton, continue to 
advance. 

Total farm income may be up 25% 
to 35% for the vear, but rural gains in 
the castern, cotton-growing half of the 


386,447 7,733,748 


district are not apt to equal those in the 
western, livestock-raising sections (BW— 
Aug.30°41,p38), especially since the cot- 
ton crop in western Texas and southern 
New Mexico and Arizona is likely to 
prove the district’s best. 

Armament awards have been concen- 
trated primarily in the eastern urban 
areas, lifting employment in towns like 
Texarkana, Sherman, Denison, Orange, 
Beaumont, and Corpus Christi. Sizable 
metal and machinery plant expansions 
have recently been announced at Dallas, 
Ft. Worth, Port Arthur, and Freeport. 

Petroleum producing and _ refining 
operations have been running above 1940 
levels of late, and payrolls are up sharply 
in lumbering, textiles, and metal-work- 
ing. However, the defense spur to in- 
dustrial income is below average here, 
and only the upsurge in farm prices will 
keep district income gains running close 
to the national rate over the next few 
months. 
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lease-lend distribution, Uncle Sa 
a personal interest in the industr 
Apparently, the Antitrust D 
was tipped off in the present « 
government purchasing agents wh 
buying in the New York 
stumbled on the minimum pricc 
found they had to go even hig! 
take care of handling charges. New Yor} 
cheese interests point out that they a 
count for only about 3% of total Us 
cheese production and that rising price 
are the inevitable result of the ¢ 
ment’s production-pushing. 


FTC CRACKDOWN 


The past 10 days have been unusual) 
busy ones for the Federal ‘Trade Con 
mission in the restraint-of-trade fie 
First to be cited was the Nationa 
Wholesale Hardware Assn. (Philade! 
phia) on the grounds that it alleged) 
coerced manufacturers into confining 
sales to association members plus sev- 
eral cooperating nonmembers, thereby 
preventing sales to dealers or other 
wholesalers except at higher prices. Can- 
didates No. 2 and No. 3 for the FITC 
crackdown were the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board (together 
with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union) and the Millinery Sta- 
bilization Commission (together with 
the United Hatter, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, and cer- 
tain manufacturers of blocks and dies). 

Both the coat and suit people, who do 
90% of the business in their field, and 
the millinery people, who do over 50%, 
were charged with using a labeling sys- 
tem whereby they effect control over 
“the policies, practices, terms and condi- 
tions upon which this class of merchan- 
dise is manufactured and marketed.” It 
was also charged that the labeling sys- 
tem provided a club over nonmembers, 
for only by purchasing the tickets could 
the latter get access to the market or 
acquire sufhcient skilled labor. 


P.S. 


Fearful that ever-rising prices will 
alienate customers, retailers (especially 
grocers) are wondering what to do. Pat 
tial solution to their problem has been 
advanced by Hector Lazo, editor of the 
Cooperative Merchandiser, who is ad 
vising: “Cut down on your deliver 
services, your credits, and your store 
services.” Thus self-service gets one 
more boost. . . . Because all the anti 
chain legislation of the last half decade 
still hasn't materially crippled mass dis 
tributors, the embattled independents 
more and more want a law divorcing 
wholesaling and manufacturing from 
chain operation. . . . Columbia Broad 
casting System’s Latin-American hook- 
up (BW —Jul.19’41,p32) is now sched- 
uled to open on Jan. 1. Material short- 
ages have stymied it thus far. 
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PRODUCTION 


Box-Bag Huddle 


Users and manufacturers 
of shipping containers meet 
under OPM auspices to discuss 
ways of meeting shortage. 


More than 500 worried users and 
manufacturers of shipping containers 
filled the grand ballroom of New York's 
Hotel New Yorker on Sept. 26 at a 
special all-day conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. ‘The meet- 
ing was called at the request of the 
Office of Production Management “to 
discuss the alarming shortage which 
faces users Of shipping containers.” In 
a way, the event simply climaxed a long 
series of meetings arranged by the Pulp, 
Paper, Printing, and Publishing Section 
of OPM with various component groups 
of the far-flung packaging industry, like 
those two weeks ago with the paper and 
paper-converting industry (BW —Sep. 


20'41,p63), and the ones a week before 
with the folding paper box makers and 
their customers (BW—Sep.13’41,p27). 
In another way, the event was unique 
in that it brought together a mixed 
group representing such diverse interests 
as chain stores, electrical appliance 
manufacturers, rubber fabricators, rail- 
roads, heavy chemical manufacturers, 
package designers, and just plain ulti- 
mate consumers. This was not a meet- 
ing called by a government agency to 
lay down the law, but rather to promote 
an interchange of ideas and answers to 
the key question, ““How can American 
industry meet the problem?” 
@ Savings Described—W. R. Hummel, 
of Western Electric, for example, de- 
scribed how his company is already sav- 
ing corrugated containers at the rate of 
1,000 to 1,500 tons annually by reusing 
all possible, by substituting single-wall 
for double-wall containers as far as pos- 
sible, by bagging wire in cloth or paper, 
etc. M. M. Olander, of Owens-Illinois 
Glass, both a maker and user of corru- 
gated cartons to the tune of 16,500 tons 


per month, described how 600 to S00 
tons are being conserved as the result 
of a three-months suggestion campaign 
among employees. ‘Trays are being used 
instead of cartons for interplant ship 
ments; less paper goes into partitions. 
Just the “high waste consciousness dc 
veloped by the campaign” is resulting 
in a monthly saving of 150 tons 

R. L. Beach, of General Electric, put 
the results of his company’s container- 
saving Campaign into i of another 
kind: 56% more sales are taking only 
45% more wood boxes and 42% more 
fiber containers than had 
ployed formerly. 
@ Hit by Steel Priorities—C. D. Hudson 
of the National Wooden Box Associa- 
tion reported that the “choke point for 
box production” is not lumber, but 
nails, wire, staples, and strapping which 
fall under the shadow of blanket steel 
priorities. “The West Coast is short 
about 15% on ponderosa pine,” but 
New England has a six-month cushion 
of box lumber. Hudson urged all wooden 
box users to anticipate their needs well 
in advance if they want to save money. 
Fall lumbering is just getting under way, 
and there are considerable economies in 
specialized cutting and preparation. 

E. R. Gay of St. Regis Paper sug- 


been em- 


WHAT'S NEW ON WINGS 


The small airplane is coming into its own as the defense 
program spurs the manufacture of planes which can be 
turned out by mass production methods—and can be 
made of cheap new materials, on which no priorities have 
been established. Last week Langley Aviation Corp. 
tested a plane (left, above) made of molded mahogany 
plywood, treated with plastics and asbestos. A second 
plane will now be built to be turned over to the govern- 
ment for tests to determine its military and commercial 
uses. In Bristol, Pa., Fleetwings, Inc., turned out a basic 
training plane for the U.S. Army Air Corps (right, above) 
made of stainless steel, which not only makes possible use 
of spot-welding in construction (a faster operation than 
tiveting), but aims to relieve the shortage of other aircraft 
materials. And the U.S. Army took delivery of the first 
light planes for military use, from Taylorcraft Aviation 
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Corp., Alliance, Ohio (below), Aeronca Aircraft Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, and Piper Aircraft, Lockhaven, Pa. 
After service tests, contracts totalling $37,205 were 
awarded the companies. The single-motor monoplanes 
are to be liaison planes for use with ground forces. 
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gested the imcreased re-use of multi-wall 
paper bags whenever possible, but not 
necessarily to carry the same materials. 
Old flour and sugar bags can get a new 
life lease as containers for fertilizer, as- 
phalt, etc. R. H. Bursch of Southern 
Kraft, belicving that box makers are in- 
creasing their paper and board invento- 
ries unnecessarily, urged buying only for 
immediate needs until several new mills 
can come into production in 1942. In 
1941, two of International Paper’s mills 
are producing more than all kraft mills 
produced in 1937. 

@ Army Angle—Best news to shippers, 
who have felt all along that purchasing 
of military containers was the prime 
cause of their woes, was a statement by 
Major J. C. Berry of the Quartermaster 
Corps, that there will be “not much 
from here on unless the size of the Army 
is increased.” What buying there is now 
calls for deliveries as slow as 240 days. 
Actually, of course, Q.M.C. does little 
direct container buying, but rather spec- 
ifies the containers to be used by its 
suppliers. 

Biggest question was the attitude of 
the railroads toward changes in container 
specifications brought on by shortages. 
No one could give a definite answer be- 
yond the assurance of an OPM official 
that OPM’s container section was al- 
ready at work with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railway Classi- 
fication Committee and all concerned 
were inclined “‘to be reasonable.” 


Emergency Met 


Firm that cleans pipes for 
cities uses automobile unit to 
solve special problem created 
by national defense effort. 


One firm’s solution of problems 
created by the defense effort came to 
light in Los Angeles last week. 

Back in the depression, Harry Crane, 
now president of the Flexible Under- 
Ground Pipe Cleaning Co., invented a 
tool, the flexible sewer-rod, for clearing 
roots out of house drains. He soon dis- 
covered that he had something of value 
to industrial and city sewer maintenance 
officials. The sewer-rod pushes a cork- 
screw cutting tool through sewers for 
1,000 ft., following the bends. Lengths 
of rod are screwed on as the tool travels. 
When roots are encountered, the tool 
is turned, cuts them off, and brings 
them out. 

@ Demonstration—An outfit for a city 
costs up to a thousand dollars. Main- 
tenance officials wanted to be shown 
before buying equipment, so several 
years ago the Flexible Under-Ground 
Pipe Cleaning Co. (9059 Venice Blvd., 
Los Angeles) was formed to take con- 
tracts for city and industrial jobs. The 
company loaned an experienced super- 
intendent who picked up Crane tools 


HEIGHT-FINDER 


It takes four men—two spotters, an 
operator (left center), and a dial-reader 
—to work the new $20,000  stereo- 
scopic height-finder for anti-aircraft 
batteries, just delivered to the Army 
by Eastman Kodak ten months ahead 


of schedule. Though considerably 
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more complicated than a camera 
range-finder, its operating principles 
are the same. Once an enemy plane 
is spotted, it takes just a moment to 
gage its height and set shell fuses ac- 
cordingly. Production of the height- 
finder is now on a schedule “‘as fast as 
the anti-aircraft guns” which it is de- 
signed to serve. 


at the local supply houses and 
job with city labor. 

Lately, the traveling superint 
have found it hard to get tools i: 
houses. They also have had tro 
ting close-in hotel quarters in « 
rushed towns. At the same tiny 
demand for service has increa 
cause maintenance labor is 
scarce due to defense. 
@ Solution—Crane has solved h; 
lem by putting his traveling men 
carrying all necessary tools, and 
added house trailers. 

The traveling outfits are eq 
for cleaning drains, water mains, 9; 
refinery lines of 2 to 60 inches. Too} 
have been adapted to cleaning stee 
cast iron, clay, concrete pipes, and clay 
fiber, and paper conduit ducts for tele 
phone and power cables. One of the 
traveling outfits can clean a mile oj 
main sewer in a day, Crane says. 


OIL MEN SAVE STEEL 


More widespread use of portable de 
tricks is helping to alleviate one of th 
oil industry's defense headaches pro 
curement of steel for new drilling. Here 
tofore, it has been common practice t 
build permanent derricks at 
sites, which were used for maintenanc 
operations after wells came in; in actua 
production, the derrick was not needed 

Now, however, several manufacturer: 
are making the portable models, whic! 
are driven to a drilling site on a moto 
truck, are raised to heights of 100 ft 
and are ready for work in an how 
When a well comes in, the derrick i 
taken down, well pumps are installe 
and the derrick is taken to another sit 
Whenever the well needs cleaning « 
the pipe has to be lifted, the derric 
comes back and does the job. One port 
able outfit for maintenance can tak 
care of a whole field, though more a 
necded in drilling. Already, completed 
and producing oil fields like Shell O 
Co.’s Section Ten near Bakersfield 
Calif., resemble cow pastures with onl 
pumping equipment in sight—and the 
conventional forest of derricks is con 


drilling 


‘spicuous by its absence. 


MACHINE TOOL INVENTORY 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Con 
merce last week issued a graph-form » 
vey of 8,000 classified machine tools in 
more than 400 metal-working shops i 
the Los Angeles area. Idea is to tell de 
fense officials how many machines of 4 
specific type are available at the shop ot 
a given manufacturer and enable am 
prime contractor or procurement officia 
to put his hands on a needed type ot 
machine without delay. The survey in 
cludes shops in Los Angeles, Orange 
San Bernardino, Riverside and Ventura 
counties that can work at the close toler- 
ances demanded by the Army and Navy. 
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FOR A CRITICAL ITEM 


The horizontal boring, drilling, and 
milling machine is a defense unit of 
critical importance. That, in a sen- 
tence, is the story behind Shop 330 
(right), newly dedicated at Chambers- 
burg, Pa. The shop, which extends the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. plant, 
was built under a contract between 


that company and the Navy. The ma- | Changes in specific gravity. 


| Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 


chine tools being made by Chambers- 
burg Engineering are for William 
Sellers & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
under a subcontract. Sellers was faced 
with expansion difficulties incident to 
its location in the heart of a large city. 
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| Accurate information 


concerning the levels of 


| all liquid assets makes 
| efficient control of stored 


liquids a much simpler 


| task. A LIQUIDOMETER 


tank gauge on the job 
insures correct indica- 
tions or recordings at all times. 


LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading tank gauges 
function automatically—no pumps, valves or 
auxiliary units required to read them. Balanced 
hydraulic transmission system ingeniously com- 
pensates for temperature variations on com- 
municating tubing. Accuracy unaffected by 


matic control of ae, etc. Direct Reading 
models are also available where remote reading 
is not desired. 

LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other like bod- 
ies for gauging hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER instruments. 


Now 


Sellers machines 


the smaller 
parts in Philadelphia and ships them 


‘we LIQUIDOMETER cons 


for assembly in Chambersburg. 


_ 


RUSH ON PLASTIC 


As industry turns to substitutes to 
circumvent shortages arising from priori- 
ties, some first-rate booms are develop- 
ing in unexpected places. An excellent 
case study is afforded by the experiences 
of Service Industries, Inc., of Chicago, 
which is probably the second biggest 
outlet for Masonite. 

Service Industries, Inc., performs on 
this material a function similar to that 
of a metal foundry, a diecaster, or a 
forge shop. It fabricates Masonite 
through processes and equipment which 
soften the board, shape it, and then 
recapture its original stiffness and resist- 
ance to liquids. A big military use of 
its services is in making metal-forming 
dies for Beechcraft, Curtis Manufac- 
turing, Grumman, Martin, Piper, and 
Taylor. 

A few months ago, Service Indus- 
tries was urging its bends and shapes for 
such miscellaneous purposes as window- 
display backgrounds and store fixtures. 
Today its two plants are inundated with 
orders from concerns that need Maso- 
nite parts to replace ungettable metals. 
Customers include makers of refriger- 
ators, radios, electric fans, pianos, even 
locomotives. 

Most recent development of S.1.’s en- 
gineers is a method of using an uncured- 
tubber adhesive on Masonite to make a 
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Covers 


—planning the effective 
use of existing equip- 
ment 

—understanding and 
guiding men 

—improving 
methods 

—making a useful tool 
out of time study data 

—applying job evalua- 
tion, merit rating, and 
incentive systems 

—planning and schedul- 
ing 

—maintaining quality 

—lowering costs and 
promoting safety 

—handling suggestions 

—maintaining depart- 
mental orderliness and 
reducing waste 


operating 


Just Published 


a foremen's manual that— 


@ brings them the experiences and suggestions of 


experts in each branch of their work 
®@ explains common-sense methods of solving problems 
® emphasizes the attitudes, as well as methods, that 


lead to outstanding foremanship performance 


A book for the alert foreman 
who wants really to under- 
stand and work out methods 
and suggestions that have 
proved their worth in repre- 
sentative plants. The work of 
fifteen specialists who have 
something worthwhile to say, 
it brings out the fundamen- 
tals involved in the various 
problems of handling men, 
machines and production and 
gives case examples of their 
application in industry. Especially valuable for con- 
ference group discussion as well as individual study 
are the questions with choice of answers appearing after 
each chapter. 


EFFECTIVE 
FOREMANSHIP 
By H. B. Maynard 
President, Methods 
Engineering Council 

Assisted by 

14 Contributors 


265 pages, 6x9, $2.50 


SEE THIS NEW BOOK 10 DAYS FREE— SEND THIS COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Maynard's Effective Foremanship for 19 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid (Postage 
paid on orders accompanied bv remittance.) 


Address Position 
Position 


Company. BW -10-4-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. S 


and Canada only.) 
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Just Between Us 
and the Lamp Post 


TRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM... paint- 
S ing that familiar post on your cor- 
ner is really an inside job! 

Long before the maintenance crew 

arrives on the scene ...the paint it- 
self is first painstakingly developed in 
the laboratory ...then gruellingly 
tested under man-made torture that 
blistering sun and corroding sleet can 
only imitate. 
@ Keystones in this laboratory re- 
search are the remarkable phenolic 
resins produced by Durez. Almost 
Aladdin-inspired, they serve you with 
an amazing versatility. 

Durez 501 Resin, for instance, is the 
backbone of the anti-corrosive prime 
finishes used to protect bridges... gird- 
ers... oil and gasoline storage tanks 
from the elements. 

Durez 570 Resin gives the varnishes 
that go down to the sea on ships’ spars 
and superstructures their ability to 
“take it” from sun and rain and salt- 
spray. 

Durez 550 Resin produces the spe- 

cial, brilliant-white enamels used in 
bakeries, breweries, dairies and food 
factories ... places where cleanliness 
is paramount—where paints must not 
“vellow.” 
@ Paint, lacquer or varnish . . . there’s 
a Durez resin for the job. Yet these are 
only a part of the Durez picture. From 
our laboratory come resins that find 
their way into printing inks... adhe- 
sives ... plywood bondings and — per- 
haps most famous of all—the molding 
compounds for Durez plastics. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
70 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


[ Is, In 


urez Plasti & Chemica 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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| major 
| United's development engineer, M. D. 
| Stone, they have not only “proved that 


permanent bond with a magnesite-mix 
coating up to 4-in. thickness. This 
product has just now been O.K.’d by 


| defense housing authorities, and the 


first production batch is in process. Its 
first use will be to form a fireproof skirt 
around defense houses erected on posts, 
thus excluding rubbish which could 


| create a sub-floor fire hazard. 


NEW PLASTIC FOR TANKS 


Plioform, a stiff new rubber-base plas- 


| tic developed by Goodyear ‘Tire & Rub- 
| ber Co., is ready for immediate action as 
| a replacement tor aluminum alloy sheet 


in the self-sealing, bullet-proof fuel tanks 
of military aircraft, tanks, scout cars, etc. 
It is said that the rubber linings of pres- 
ent tanks seal a head-on burst of ma- 
chine gun bullets all right, but if they 
“tumble” while passing through, they 
tear the aluminum outer shell. Project- 
ing splinters of metal tend to hold open 
the punctures of the inner rubber lining. 
Upshot is the non-metallic Plioform 
tank which does not flare under gun fire 
and has high resistance to bursting un 
der crash impact. The new material 
should not be confused with flexible 
Goodyear Pliofilm used largely in pack- 
aging, rainproof clothing, etc. Process- 
ing of Plioform is a military secret and 
the company’s president, Mr. P. W. 
Litchfield, can say only that “crude rub- 
ber is used in combination with a rubber 
resin to produce the new plastic.” 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 


Savings up to “two-thirds of the tin 
now used in the hot-dip method of tin- 
plate manufacture and involving a cost 
reduction in tin aloné approaching $10 


| per ton” are promised by a new electro- 


lytic process of producing tin plate in 
strip form. ‘The process has been devel- 
oped cooperatively by United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Hanson-Van Win- 
kle-Munning Co., and an unnamed 
steel company. According to 


lighter coat tin plate can be produced, 
resulting in a saving in quantity and 
value of tin, but further that the conver- 
sion costs in electro-tinning can be actu- 
ally lower than for the hot-dip product.” 
Since 80,000,000 Ib. of tin are used an- 
nually in American production of tin 
plate, such a saving would help con- 
siderably in solving the problem of 
maintaining a sufhcient supply of the 
wholly-imported strategic metal. A single 
clectrolytic production line, operating at 
a speed of 200 to 300 ft. per min., will 
turn out 5,000 to 10,000 tons of tin 


plate per month, depending upon gage 


and width of the underlying steel sheet. 
The strip is plated first on the under 
side, after which it reverses itself and 
returns on an upper level for plating the 
opposite side. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Magnifying Eye Shade 


A slight forward tilt of tl 
brings into focus a pair of ste: 
5-power magnifying lenses in 
Magni-Focuser Eye Shade. It is 
made of plastic by Edroy Produ 
480 Lexington Ave., New Y: 


photographers, engravers, mechan 
and others who must use thei 
continuously Or intermittently for cl 
work. 


Economy Cycle 


Big wheels and long, springy  stec 
tubing in the all-welded frame give th 
new Safticycle exceptional riding quali 
ties and a high safety factor. Th 


builder, Safticycles, Inc., La Crosse. 
Wis., promises over 100 miles per ga 
of gasoline from its 14-hp. Briggs & 
Stratton engine. 


Tire Chain Applicator 


The Walene Kwik Chainer, recen' 
product of Walene Appliance Co 
York, Pa., is an ingenious double-ende« 
steel hook which promises to lighten the 
job of applying tire chains. Directions 
Insert one through the opening between 
wheel and rim; drop chain locks ove! 
the chainer’s two hooks; drive or push 
the car forward, and the chains will 
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encircle the tire ready for locking. When 
¢alled in snow or mud, back the car. 
rhis draws the chains under the tire, 
,iving traction until the chainer can be 
taken off and the chains fastened. 


Pocket Synchronizer 


Little larger than a pack of cigarettes, 
the Ansley Dynaflash, newest photo- 
graphic flash synchronizer, comes from 


Ansley Radio Corp., 21-10 49th Ave., 
Long Island City, complete with bat- 
teries and reflector. It attaches to the 
tripod socket of any camera equipped 
with a cable release. 


Insect Repellent 


Several companies of soldiers with 
the second army in Louisiana are testing 
‘Jitter Bug” Chigger & Mosquito Re- 
pellent, new product of Becker-Bischoft 
Chemical Co., 3804 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis. It is smeared around the ankles, 
wrists, and neck. If a chigger has already 
dug in, an application on the spot is 
said to put an end to irritation and the 
chigger. 


Portable Water-Dispenser 


With a new Universal Water Tank 
strapped to his back, one water boy can 


take care of the thirsts of many high- | 
priced mechanics in factory or field, | 


xceping them productive and happy at 
their work. Universal Paper Products 
Co., 823 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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makes the 7-lb., 5-gal. outfit complete 
with man-sized 7-0z. paper cups, cup 
dispenser, and waste receptacle. 


Fluorescent Reflector 


In 1916, Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 
403 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, brought 
out the Permaflector, a silver-mirrored 
glass reflector for controlling the rays of 
incandescent lamps. In 1941, the same 
company is introducing the new T-1] 
Permaflector for fluorescent lamps. It 
consists of a silver-mirrored glass trough, 
so designed that it throws an unusually 
high percentage of light to long dis- 
tances as in high-bay industrial lighting. 


WORKERS wo Swead need Sale 


© USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS ° 


Ingenuity, not just more men, machines and material, is a 
“Dag” colloidal graphite con- 


way out of priority delays. 


serves vital material and relieves production bottlenecks. 


reducing explosion hazard 


Bulletin No. 270 u 


Savings up to fifty per cent re- 
ported on assembly and run - in 
of tool machines and engines 


Bulletin No. t12U “Dag colloidal graphite takes 


Boing die life inne Used over the load of lubrication at 


as a parting compound and lub- 400° F. and upwards, tempera- 


tures at which petroleum oils 


Bulletin No. 130U 


ricant, “dag” colloidal graphite 
improves finish and reduces scrap burn 
in die casting; foundry, glass, 
rubber, and bakelite mold- 


ing — Bulletin No. 130U 


Ask your: oil supplier about his 
3 wee “dag” colloidal graphited 
, lubricants and write us for 
’ 


On belting “dag” colloidal “yeas, 
graphite bleeds-off static, " ™ 


any or all of the bulletins 
described above. 
ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, MICH 


Dag" is a registered trade mark of the Acheson Colloids Corporation 


FORGING H-Ty CONTROLLED ASSEMBLY 
LUGRICATION » STATIC » € RUN-IN q 
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The problem is what to say to these 
business paper readers to help them 
—and thereby help yourself. 


HIS is no time for theorizing or for aca- 

demic discussions about advertising. That's 
why this book has been entirely created from 
actual examples of what other advertisers 
are doing to meet today’s unusual situations. 
You will find page after page of such material 
in this new book—analyzed and dissected in 
such a way as to make it most serviceable and 


practical for your needs. 


Here is helpful 


material about business paper advertising to 


Here is help on “oversold”. 


discuss with other executives of your organiza- 
tion, and your advertising manager and adver- 
tising agency, in particular. Here are ideas 
for reducing the pressure on salesmen, sales 
engineers and service people. Here are timely 
suggestions covering a wide range of advertising 


problems. 


Very frankly, all the answers aren’t in this 
book, nor is a cut and dried solution to your 
particular problem here. We do feel, however, 
that the meat this book does contain, taken 
from our observations of the practices of some 
five thousand advertisers in McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications, will provide the starting point towards 
helping you with what to say in your own 
Send the 


business paper advertising today. 
coupon for your FREE copy. 


a tore, 


A The Helpf 


for Busine 


CONTENTS 


How to Keep the Goodwill of Customers qq 
Cannot Serve Now 

What to do about Investments in Markets Yq 
Cannot Sell Today 

Advertising the Availability of Research aj 
Technical Men to Help Customers 

How to Speed Specific Help to Customers 
Their Production Problems 

Ideas for Speed-ups and Short-cuts 

It’s Profitable to Help Customers Increay 
Workers’ Efficiency 

Helping Customers Get More Out of Present 
Equipment 

How to Build and Stabilize Tomorrow's Bus. 
ness 

Saving Time for Customers is Saving Time 
for Your Salesmen 

Literature that Helps Your Customers 

Plant Men Eat Up Useful Information 

Advise Customers of Your Efforts to Speed 
Deliveries 

Follow the Editors and You Can’t Go Wrong 

Samples Help Prospects Sell Themselves 

If You Can Make Deliveries, Say So! 

Can You Help the Fellow Who Can’t Get Mate 
rials? 

Can You Answer Questions Disturbing You 
Customers? 

Whetting Customers’ Appetites for Tomorrov 

Tell Distributors and Dealers What You're 
Doing. 

What Can You Say in Your Advertising 

Four Basic Steps in Preparing Your Advertising 
Today 


Note the wide variety of problems treated. The 
are more than twenty actual advertising ~ 
studies” in this book. Each is comprehensiv 


treated, specifically illustrating how particul 


problems are being handled by business pap 


Each shows how th 


advertisers are “talking” to their customers 


advertisers like yourself. 


prospects about problems of mutual concern. 
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STUDY THIS TYPICAL SPREAD 


This “case study” is built around the offer 
of “Ideas for Speed-Ups and Short-Cuts”. 
It tells how Easton Car & Construction Com- 
pany, although working against a_ backlog 
of defense orders, is using the free time of 
its sales engineers to help customers and 
prospects with their materials handling 
problems. There may be a helpful idea for 
you on these two pages—and there are many 
other pages with varied and additional 
material to help you. 
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this convenient coupon for your 
y of this new, useful 44-page book 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Piease send me my free copy of "How to Help Custom- 
ers and Prospects—A GUIDE BOOK FOR BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISERS TODAY.” 


Company 
Address 
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LABOR & MANAGEMEN 


“Fire Strikers!” 


Union tells steel firms to 
discharge in unauthorized walk- 
outs, but has a special reason 
for move right now. 


To employers outside the steel indus- 

try it was an amazing letter that Clinton 
S. Golden, acting chief of C.1.0.’s Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, sent 
this week to the union’s members and to 
the managements of 826 steel compa- 
nies with which the union has contracts. 
It announced that the steel makers 
“have a right to discharge” employees 
who participate in unauthorized work 
stoppages. Members were told that 
“those who may be so discharged are 
entitled to no protection whatsoever 
from our organization,” for “such tac- 
tics are in violation of both the terms 
of our contracts with employing com- 
panies” and of the union’s constitution. 
Employers were given to understand 
that such discharges would leave them 
immune from Wagner Act penalties; 
that the union, which must initiate any 
move for National Labor Relations 
Board action, would keep hands off 
under these circumstances. 
@ What Steel Men Knew—However, 
none of the steel company officials who 
hastened to post the unprecedented let- 
ter on plant bulletin boards could have 
been under any illusions about how it 
came to be written. Although the union 
did not remind them of the fact, all 
knew that back of the unexpected gift 
lay the situation in $.W.O.C.’s current 
vital negotiations with the “Little Steel” 
companies. 

Prime issue in these negotiations with 
Republic, Bethlehem, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and Inland Steel, whose 
outcome is expected to affect the pat- 
tern of industrial relations far beyond 
the plants of Little Steel, is S.W.O.C.’s 
demand for a union shop. Nine of the 
10 points in its program, dealing with 
wages, hours, seniority, grievance han- 
dling and the like, are subjects for polite 
talk. The tenth is the fighting point 
which may go to the National Defense 
Mediation Board, perhaps lead to an- 
other Kearny “take-over” (BW-—Sep. 
20°41,p14). 

@ Including the Checkoff—S.W.O.C. 
sets it down as, “The establishment of 
a union shop wherein management will 
retain complete authority to hire em- 
ployees from any source, but in which 
all employees of the corporation must, 
after an initial trial period, become and 
remain members in good standing of the 
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S.W.O.C. The corporation shall check 
off from the wages of employees the 
ues and initiation fees owing to the 
S.W.O.C. which shall be voluntarily 
authorized by the employees.” 
S.W.O.C.’s insistence on this tenth 
point is buttressed by many official 
arguments but it actually stems from a 
conviction that the union can’t wait 
another year to assure its dues collec- 
tions. Figuring that priority unemploy- 
ment is threatening its revenues from 
workers in steel fabricating firms and 
that prosperity in basic steel plants is 
apt to make mill hands “forget that 
they need union protection,” $.W.0.C. 
is thinking in “now or never” terms. 
To management's objections that 
granting this point would mean turn- 
ing workers—and plants—over to a radi- 
cal and irresponsible organization, the 
union has replied that there is nothing 
radical in its record of drumming Com- 
munists out of positions of influence 
and little to suggest irresponsibility in 
its record of contract observance—nota- 
bly in U.S. Steel plants. 
e Bad Timing—Last week, however, 
while it was emphasizing its responsi- 
bility, 500 S.W.O.C. members walked 
out of Big Steel’s subsidiary Tennessee 
Coal & Iron plant in Birmingham in an 
ill-timed controversy over the handling 


of grievances. An excited gx 
called out Home Guardsmen and }¢, 5(\ 
more walked out in protest again. 
military display. When the gx 
withdrew the troops this week, jj 
17,000 went back to work—bu! Bip 
Steel had been hit by the breakdowy 
of S.W.O.C. discipline and Little Stee) 
had taken due notice. 

Before the company negotiator, had 
an opportunity to cite this embarr ising 
incident as an example of what they 
feared, Golden’s memo was in the maj) 
as evidence of the union’s | tactica) 
shrewdness—also of its intention to go 
all-out to get Little Steel’s signature on 
a contract containing Point No. 10. 


Boycott Backfire 
Ward's enters $2,000,000 
claim against coast carriers 
whose workers would not cross 
Oakland, Portland picket lines, 


In an effort to recover losses sustained 
by its Oakland, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore., mail-order plants during AF] 
strikes which lasted from December, 
1940, to July, 1941, Montgomery Ward 
& Co. last week served notices of 
claims against some 85 carrier and 
transportation companies. 

Among the firms from which Ward's 
claims damages totaling $2,000,000 are 


BOOTLEGGERS REBEL 


Bootleg miners in Pennsylvania’s 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Coun- 
ties held a mass meeting last week in 
Mahanoy City, Pa., to protest the ac- 
tion of the state-sponsored Anthracite 
Emergency Program—which has been 
trying to eliminate free-lance, illegal 


mining by sealing up makeshift holes. 
The miners named a committee to 
carry their protest to the governor, de- 
manding that the program be halted 
until they were assured other employ- 
ment. The Anthracite Emergency 
Committee claims expanding ‘oper 
ations in the state’s hard coal fields are 
starting to absorb bootleg miners 
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most of the railroads, express Companies, 
stear ship lines, truckers, and common 
carricts that serve the West Coast. All 
of them, according to the mail-order 
company, either had merchandise con- 
signe to Ward’s at one or both of its 
big Pacific Coast branches and failed to 
deliver it, or else refused to pick up 
,oods offered for shipment. ‘The serving 
of notice is preliminary to filing of suit, 
at which time the carriers will deny 
liability. The carriers have organized 
lines of defense under the leadership of 
John Moran, chief counsel for the West- 
em Pacific Railroad. 

e The Two Sides—Ward spokesmen say 
that the company is fighting to establish 
the obligation of a carrier to perform 
its duty as a carrier. ‘The transportation 
companies, however, are convinced that 
the claims are an attempt to get them to 
bear the costs of Ward’s fight with the 
AF.L. Both sides will find it difficult 
to dig out precedents. 

Confusing the picture is the fact that 
Ward’s, in its claims against the car- 
riers—as in its personnel relations at the 
time—does not recognize that strikes ex- 
isted. A further complication is the fact 
that the strike, in effect during the 
period when Ward’s alleges to have suf- 
fered losses, was directed against Ward’s 
and not the carriers. Employees of the 
carriers merely refused to cross picket 
lines established by A.F.L. Retail Clerks 
Union members in front of Ward out- 
lets, and, because secondary boycotts 
are legal in California and Oregon, the 
carriers felt they could not take disci- 
plinary measures against their em- 

loyees. 

¢ What’s Asked—Specifically, Ward is 
asking compensation for (1) actual dam- 
age sustained by merchandise while it 
was in the hands of the carriers; (2) de- 
preciation; and (3) consequential dam- 
age. The company alleges it suffered 
losses due to rats eating into packages 
in freight houses; losses due to delay in 
receiving seasonal goods, the value of 
which was sharply cut by delivery delay; 
losses due to extra shipping charges be- 
cause orders had to be shipped by parcel 
post from distant shipping points; loss 
of marketing opportunities and profit 
because of inability to serve customers; 
and losses due to other general incon- 
veniences. 

All of these charges and the total 
amounts of damages involved are leveled 
at each carrier. Ward’s attitude is that 
allocation of damages among the car- 
riers should be made either by agree- 
ment among the carriers or by adjudica- 
tion in the courts. Hence, some 53 
carriers operating in Portland will be 
sued individually for $1,116,375.27, and 
approximately the same number—with 
some companies appearing on both lists— 
are being asked for $837,347.77 in Oak- 
land. These figures cover only the mail 
order company’s claim for consequential 
damages. 
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Whether the briefs now in _prepa- 
ration make the point or not, behind 
the case is Montgomery Ward’s labor 
policy. For years, the company has been 
the target of unionizing campaigns—in 
the Far West, an A.F.L. movement; in 
Chicago, where the main plant is situ- 
ated, a C.1.O. affair. Stalwartly open- 
shop, Montgomery Ward was struck in 
Oakland and Portland when it refused 
to parley with A.F.L. units on union- 
shop and signed-contract demands (BW 
—Dec.14’40,p36). When Dave Beck, 
West Coast Teamster Union czar, 
backed the strikers with the all-out sup- 
port of his truck drivers, the dispute 
became national news. 

e A.F.L. Victory—Beck and his boys 
won the first round when, in sealing 
Ward’s receiving and delivery services, 
they forced the company to close its 


Oakland and Portland outlets (BW 
May10°41,p59). Ward, however, said 
the closings were caused by the truck 
lines, the railroads, and the Railway Ex 
press Agency, which it alleged, denied 
the company service. It also accused 
the Post Office Department of refusing 
to make parcel-post deliveries. 

Normal operations were resumed last 
August, when after one of the longest 
strikes on record for the distributive 
trades, the company and the umion 
jointly signed a contract giving the 
A.F.L. recognition and “providing sub 
stantial wage increases” (BW—Aug.2 
41,p45). At about the same time, the 
company not only found itself involved 
in a similar strike situation in Kansas 
City but seemed headed for a show- 
down with C.1.O. in National Labor Re 
lation Board proceedings at Chicago 
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Write for a copy of 24-page 
“Bulletin B-10, Dust in Industry” 
BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


Tn ma 
Chin n 
Such as Bring; PoP ation 


P ee eee, es 
THESE ARE JUST A FEW of the many 
applications in which Buell 
(van Tongeren) Dust Collec- 
tors are successfully serving 
such leaders of —— as 

» Dow 


a in amt 


Detroit Edison Co. 

Chemical Co., Ford Motor 
Company, Lone Star Cement 
Corp., Nestle’s Milk Products, 
Inc., and many others. Inves- 
tigate the application of Buell 
(van Tongeren) Dust, Collec- 
tors to your business. 


ie. 
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Everyone Likes 


AMBERNUTS 


Try these good-tasting 
Ambernut Kernels 
choicest of American fil- 
berts. They’re the one nut 
that everyone likes. W hole- 
some, easily digested an 
excellent appetizer. Packed 
air-tight in tins, Amber- 
nuts come to you toasted 
and salted—ready to serve. 
Order Ambernuts from 
your fine-foods store, or 
specialty shop today. If 
= not available, 
order direct. Half-pound tins, 2 for 
$1.25; 5 for $3; 12 for $6.75, 
postpaid. NortH Paciic Nut 
Growers, Dundee, Ore., U.S.A. 


AMBERNUTS eee Symbol 


of Gracious Hospitality e 


And the ‘*BUDGIT HOIST is ready to 
work, Lifting dead weights in the pro- 
duction line is a costly and obsolete 
waste of brains and energy. Now that 
*BUDGCIT’ HOISTS LIFT QUICKLY, IN- 
EXPENSIVELY and with no strain on 
the worker, it is a crime against com- 
mon sense to tolerate manual lifting. 

Free the hands of workers to pro- 
duce, not to lift. RID THEM of the 
danger of RUPTURE AND STRAIN. 

Best of all, speed up production by 
installing ‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS wherever 
indicated and profit by the experience 
of others in hundreds of industries 
and many thousand installations. 

W rite us now for full details about ‘ Budgit’ 
Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 lbs. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Mokers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hand Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 
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WOMAN’S PLACE 


| Because of the shortage of male work- 


ers, the Vultee Aircraft plant in Dow- 
ney, Galif., now employs some 300 


| women. They make wiring connec- 


tions, operate drill presses, do su 
assembly work, even welding. 
majority have had some factory expe- 
rience before, average 704¢ an hour— 
the same wage that is paid men for 
comparable work. 


Bridges Decision 


Even though Sears rules 
the Australian is a Communist 


'and deportable, there will be 
-a long court fight ahead. 


Pacific Coast waterfront employers 
figure they'll still be doing business with 
Harry Bridges for some time, even 
though the U.S. Immigration Depart- 
ment’s trial resulted in a ruling this 
week that the Australian is “deportable 
as a Communist.” They aren't greatly 
disturbed at the prospect, however, for 
the results of the trial were about what 
they’ve expected (BW —Jun.21’41,p52). 

Those who followed the trial closely 

were convinced last June, when all wit- 
nesses had been called, that evidence 
would result in the ruling of “deport- 
able” by Judge Charles B. Sears, who 
presided; that a deportation order would 
be issued by the Attorney-General’s 
office; that Bridges would then initiate a 
test in the courts of the 1940 Alien Reg- 
istration Act under which his trial was 
held; and that the case would ultimately 
reach the Supreme Court. 
@ Ready for Fight—It looks as though 
that schedule will still be followed. Just 
as soon as the 187-page finding (in ad- 
dition to 7,546 pages of testimony) was 
released, Bridges’ attorneys indicated 
they were all set for the long fight for a 
high-court decision, a battle that might 
take as long as two years or more. 


While shipowners aren’t concealing 
their elation that their designation of 
Bridges as a Communist has been veri- 
fied at last by an official government in- 
vestigation, the San Francisco Water- 
front Employers Assn. was reiterating 
this week its claim that it has had no 
hand in initiating either of Bridges’ two 
deportation trials—the one that ended 
this week or the one held last year 
@ Don’t Want Martyr—There are prac 
tical reasons for the employers’ aloof- 
ness. One is that they don’t want an- 
other martyr like Tom Mooney on their 
hands. This reason, however, isn’t as 
potent as it was a year or so ago because 
it is felt that the public’s sympathy has 
veered away from Bridges and that any 
attempt of his followers to set him up as 
a martyr after deportation wouldn't get 
very far. Judge Sears’ decision, they fecl, 
will swing public opinion still further 
away from the Australian. 

But the principal reason why water- 
front employers wouldn’t cheer too 
loudly if “the Alien’ were to be put on 
a ship is their feeling that after eight 
years of negotiations they pretty well 
know how he thinks and acts. And they 
feel they have maneuvered him into a 
position where he is obliged to be 
“reasonable” in his demands and to 
abide by his agreements. 

If a new waterfront leader were to re- 
place him—and already there is talk that 
left-winger Mervyn Rathbone, former 
head of the C.1.O. American Com- 
munications Associations, is in line for 
the job—shipowners would have an un- 
known quantity to deal with. 
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Beck’s Sideshow 


Teamster czar sets plans 
at Western Conference for new 
drive for “uniform wages.” Los 
Angeles is special target. 


Somewhat lost in the shuffle which 
seceded the American Federation of 
Labor national convention was the an- 
nual meeting in Seattle this week of 
Dave Beck’s Western Conference of 
Teamsters, a sideshow which holds 
greater significance for most Pacific 
Coast employers and unions than next 
week's performance in the main tent. 
Reason is that the teamsters’ regional 
setup represents a powerful united front 
which, functioning on a Coastwide 
basis, iS fast becoming a dominating 
factor in the western A.F.L. organiza- 
ton. 

In the Western Conference are some 
eleven groups including warehousemen, 
automotive workers (and salesmen), 
dairy workers, chauffeurs, bakery em- 
ployees, highway drivers, laundry work- 
ers, building and construction men, 
beverage workers, produce and cold- 
storage employees, and general haulers. 
[hat the ambitious Mr. Beck has plenty 
of ideas about bringing other groups 
into his orbit is demonstrated by his 
current drive in Los Angeles to organize 
the office clerks of firms holding con- 
tracts with the teamsters. 
¢ Conference Objectives—Beck, who is 
chairman of the conference as well 
as international representative of the 
Teamsters Union, has never been reti- 
cent about the objectives of the con- 
ference. This week, he told 600 dele- 
gates that their immediate job was: (1) 
to see to it that employers “appreciate 
the gravity of the international situation 
as well as the unions have grasped it;” 
(2) to continue the policy of stabilizing 
conditions in every industry on a Coast- 
wide basis and through united action; 
(3) to force Los Angeles employers “‘to 
pay wages on a parity with the rest of 
the Coast.” 

Significantly, the conference re-em- 
phasized its aim of establishing uniform 
wages throughout the eleven western 
states for all members of the Teamsters 
Union and its affiliates. It’s no secret 
that the Beck formula for “uniform 
wages” means selecting the highest 
scales at a number of different points 
_ trying to put them into universal 
effect. 

*How He Stands—In Washington, 
Beck has lost face in recent months be- 
cause of his unsuccessful effort to seize 
control of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor (BW—Aug.9’41,p58). 
However, this is countered to a certain 
extent by his current bid for outside 
political support. Not only has he be- 
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*& NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS *® 


Internal Audit Calculating 


Proves Calculating 


Also proves 
correctness of copying 
answers 


WITHOUT 
CALCULATING 
TWICE 


Question: What is the greatest waste in present-day business calculating? 
Answer: Calculating twice—in order to prove correctness of first calculation. 


MARCHANT INTERNAL-AUDIT CALCULATING IS SELF-PROVING 
—THE FIRST TIME / 


Easy Marchant calculating procedures— 
which have passed the acid test of auditors 
everywhere—provide internal audit control 
so that the first calculation is self-proving. 
These Marchant methods also prove that 
the answer is correctly copied to the fin- 
ished work. 

By this novel and exclusive Marchant pro- 
cess, “twice over" calculating is eliminated 
from a wide variety of work—for all time! 


, TING 
| MA 
Investigate! Compare! Oakienewol hn caine COMPANY 
lifornia 


MARCHANT ‘ 
| fulent peed CALCULATORS 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on Opportunities 
“‘Olues”’ appears in ist and Srd issues of the month only. 
Copy for scheduled issues required 5 days in advance 
RATES: 50 conta per world or $2.50 per line (or fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge $5.00 
Discount of 10 % on orders for insertion in four consecu- 
tive issues. Publication bow number addresses count as 2 
words: replies forwarded without additional charge. Ad 
dress bow number replies o/o Business Week, 330 W 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 

e ENGINEERING MANAGER. 25 years 
experience directing many engineers and 
men on design, construction, and operation 
of big manufacturing ae >? tad plants, 

d minin »yroperties. ox 265. 
a REGISTE ED PATENT ATTORNEY, 
33, married. Six years experience in 
regulator and instrument fields. Available 
November. Graduate mech. and electr. 
engineer. Excellent references. Would 
prefer corporation. Box 266. 
* PERSONAL DIRECTOR: Mfg. Experi- 
enced in all phases industrial and personnel 
relations; labor relations, union and non- 
union; employment stabilization. Good 
record. Available soon. Box 267. 
¢ ADVERTISING MANAGER. Industrial. 
15 years experience supervising complete 
advertising production for manufacturers. 
Age 39. Box 262. 
* RESFARCH EXECUTIVE—Thoroughly 
qualified to assume responsibility for eco- 
nomic research, internal analysis or govern- 
mental relations. 15 years experience in 
corporation and trade association work. 
Highly educated, good Washington con- 
tacts. Box 263. 
e EXECUTIVE —28 years as_ Factory 
Manager Foreman and Tool Engineer in 
munitions, radio and metal manufacturing. 
Practical experience in production control, 
budget operation and straight line produc- 
tion cathode, Box 264. 


ment service 


employ 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 


the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


r. ; hs} 
SERVICE Special 


charts a ea 


* FREDERICK CUMMINGS, Two Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.—Whitehall 4-0186. Charts 
impressively designed, constructed, repro- 
duced. Air brush coloring—Maps—Busi- 
ness forms — Lettering — Statistics — An- 
alysis. 


daily reports 
* CONSTRUCTION DAILY publishes ad- 
vance information on proposed work, bids 
asked, low bidders and contracts awarded 
on defense construction in addition to the 
nation’s regular public and private con- 
struction work. With business coming into 
the market so fast, the time saved with 
Construction Daily reports adds extra sales 
to sales records. Standard Daily service by 
first class mail 5 days per week $10 per 
month. (Air mail service at $1.00 per month 
additional.) Engineering News-Record Con- 
struction Daily, 330 W. 42 St.. New York 
methods instruction 

* INCREASE PRODUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS — 
Time and motion study courses available. 
Prepare your key employees through train- 
ing programs_in your plant or through 
home study. For details, contact, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


* INDUSTRIAL SITE: 380 acres on P.R.R. 
near Trenton, J., abundant water, im- 
proved roads. Bahrenburg Co., Trenton, 


"NEXT ISSUH tor “clues” ads October 15. 


Copy required October 10. 
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come increasingly active in national de- 
fense matters, but on the home front, 
he has outgeneraled forces which tried 
to keep him from buying $5,000 worth 
of University of Washington football 
tickets for free distribution to soldiers 
and sailors (BW—Sep.6’41,p54). 

In Los Angeles, his influence has 
been growing, as demonstrated by the 
recent organization of the Los Angeles 
Food Council (BW -Sep.20’41,p38). 

In San Francisco, the teamster group 
never hesitates to make a fuss about 
“outside interference,” but it always 
follows the Western Conference pro- 
gram to the letter. 

In Oregon, Portlanders like to main- 
tain that Beck is so unpopular that he 
flies over the state when business takes 
him south, but Portland unions affili- 
ated with the Western Conference 
nevertheless follow the “Beck line” 
when it comes to a showdown. 


Production Spur 


New profit-sharing plan of 
Rochester Lead Works, putting 
a bonus on output, is widely 
studied by personnel men. 


Claims of national defense on indus- 
try have rekindled an interest in devices 
for increasing the productivity and in- 
tensifying the efforts of workers. Flat 
wage increases are often considered by 
employees to be only their rightful due, 
stimulate no greater production efforts. 
Orthodox profit-sharing schemes are 
apt to be too remote from the work 
bench, too difficult to dramatize to the 
employee. Over the years, the piece- 
rate system of wage payment, sus- 
ceptible of countless variations in its 
application, has been accepted as the 
best device for high output. 

But, save for re-rating the scale of 

payment for piece production (which 
implies that it was not accurately engi- 
neered originally) or raising or lower- 
ing the piece-rate payment in toto, once 
a piece-work plan is in effect there is 
little that can be done to strengthen the 
incentives it supplies. 
@ Profit-Sharing Plan—For these reasons, 
a new profit-sharing plan which puts a 
bonus on output, inaugurated this 
month by the Rochester Lead Works, 
Inc., is getting attention from personnel 
men. 

In announcing its plan to its em- 
ployees, Rochester Lead said in effect, 
“We're going to share our profits with 
you. But what you get is dependent 
only in part on how much money we 
make. e other part of determining 
how much you get is how much you 
produce. Produce more and our profits 
are greater and your share of them is 
greater.” 


The formula behind the pla: 

for establishing a fund for profit-s| 
which amounts to 10.5% of the 
pany’s net profits before tax deduc: 
(Another 4.5% goes into an em; 
retirement fund and is invested i; 
defense savings bonds.) 
e Computing the Bonus—The share 
that each employee gets is deterinined 
by his base wage (the guaranteed ininj. 
mum which his job pays) plus his pre. 
mium wage (a variation of piece-rate 
compensation tendered for producing 
over an assigned quota). The sum of 
these two figures, computable in dollars 
and cents, determines what proportion 
of the profit-sharing fund is paid to each 
individual employee. His share ; fig. 
ured weekly, that being the shortest in- 
terval when data on his premium wages 
are available. Payments, however, are 
made semiannually. 

One factor that induced the com. 
pany to give weight to base wages in 
calculating shares was the desire to 
have the plan extend to office em- 
ployees, who do not earn a premium 
wage. Using the base wage as a partial 
determinant also acknowledges such 
factors as seniority and job classification 
whereby higher skilled workers, and 
employees with longer records of service, 
will get a more generous piece of the 
company’s profits. 


C.1.0. EYES STANDARD OIL 


With the Ford Motor Co., Republic 
Steel, and Bethlehem Steel now “or- 
ganized” by C.1.O. (the C.I.O. scored 
a 2-1 victory in a Labor Board poll at 
Bethlehem’s last big non-union plant 
last week in Sparrows Point, Md.), the 
Standard Oil family of companies is 
moving to the top of the list as target 
for a concentrated unionization drive. 

Delegates to the 12th annual con- 
vention of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union returned to their homes 
over the weekend after voting a special 
assessment of $200,000 for earns a 
campaign in the various Standard com- 
panies. Their 65,000 employees make 
up an inviting union plum and will soon 
be subjected to a barrage of C.I.0. 
“selling talk.” The strategy calls for an 
all-out drive jointly conducted by the 
Oil Workers Union and the parent 
C.1.0. It is apt to be under the direc- 
tion of Michael F. Widman, Jr. (BW- 
Jan.4’41,p30), the man who headed up 
the Ford campaign. Standard of New 
York has labor agreements with inde- 
pendent unions, and most of the other 
Standard companies have comparable 
contracts or operate on the open-shop 
principle. 


BAY CITY STRIKES 


San Francisco watched the develop- 
ment of two strikes this week—one 
against hotels, the other against depart- 
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ment stores—both of which 
to get worse before picket 
called off the sidewalks. 

In the hotel case, A.F.L. hotel unions 
were picketing two major hotels, the 
Mark Hopkins and the Empire, and 
four minor houses, all members of the 
Hotel Employers Assn. The unions were 
demanding that new contracts to re- 
lace expired agreements include a 
closed-shop clause; a hiring hall; wage 
increases; a five-day week; straight shifts 
for cooks, dishwashers, and bartenders; 
vacations with pay; and room quotas for 
maids. This strike has been running 
ever since the first of the month. Chief 
reason that the unions have been com- 
aratively slow in spreading picket lines 
is the competitive tactics of a rival 
C.1L.O. hotel union, which, while re- 
specting A.F.L. picket lines, has kept 
AF.L. strategists guessing. 

A.F.L. Retail Clerks have a picket line 
only around the Emporium, one of the 
major downtown department stores, al- 
though the union has promised to order 
more lines if retail employers don’t ac- 
cede to demands for a union shop and a 
blanket wage increase of $4 a week. 
Immediately before the strike was called 
last week, employers had announced 
through the San Francisco Retailers 
Assn. a boost of $2 a week. This week, 
at the request of Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, 
a Department of Labor conciliator 
stepped in to sponsor “exploratory” 
peace discussions. 
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SUMMER-END PLACEMENT 


Good Humor is an effective recom- 
mendation to a year-round position, 


NDMB BACKS INDEPENDENT 


Those observers who had written off 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
as just another federal agency promoting 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. organization work 
were reconsidering that opinion this 
week. The reason was the board’s 
recommendation in case No. 61, the 
first to come before it in which an inde- 
pendent union was competing with 
either the A.F.L. or C.1.O. 

In emphatic language the board held 
that the Brotherhood of Consolidated 
Edison Employees, a nonaffiliated or- 
ganization in the New York public 
utility, had jurisdiction over electrical 
work on two generating stations now in 
process of construction. Local 3 of 
A.F.L.’s_ Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers was told that its claim to repre- 
sent the workers was “not well taken.” 

The Consolidated Edison dispute 
went to NDMB on Aug. 7, after the 
A.F.L. called its members off construc- 
tion projects in New York City and 
induced electricians to leave their jobs 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The latter 
tactic converted a local dispute into a 
defense strike with the result that the 
board stepped in and secured a return 
to work pending recommendations. 


A.F.L. charged NDMB with lending 


| 


The Good Humor Corp. launched its | 
fifth end-of-summer job placement cam- | 
paign last week and thus made a per- | 


manent policy out of what started as a 
small-scale experiment. The object of 


the campaign is to find jobs for Good | 
Humor chauffeur salesmen as the com- | 
pany closes its branches for the winter. | 
Five years ago, some of the branch | 
office executives made a few phone calls | 
to help some of their chauffeur salesmen | 
find work. They found that the com- 
pany’s reputation for having courteous, 


well-trained employees could be an 
“open Sesame.” The next year, Good 
Humor extended its efforts in behalf 
of the employees who were being laid 
off and took a few modest want-ads to 
announce their availability. Again the 
response was so satisfactory that the 
company decided to do even more. Last 
year, sizable display ads were taken in 
metropolitan newspapers and about 
20% of Good Humor employees were 
helped into new and permanent jobs. 
Of course, when the company locates 
an employee in a permanent job with 
another firm, it means that he won’t be 
coming back the ae year as a 
Good Humor salesman. However, the 
company is sure that it has been able 
to recruit a higher type of man because 
it can now demonstrate that working for 
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official approval to “the antilabor pol- 
icies of Consolidated Edison.”” NDMB 
members expect a strong A.F.L. attack 
on the board. They only hope that 
1.B.E.W. will do its expected pouting 
without challenging the recommenda 
tion by striking the Navy Yard again. 


GOODYEAR PACT APPROVED 


The formal contract recognizing 
Goodyear Local No. 2 of the C.LO. 
United Rubber Workers of America as 
sole bargaining agent for some 14,000 
workers at the company’s Akron plant 
(BW—Jul.5'41,p36) was finally ap 
proved this week by the union. Under 
the pact, minimum wages are raised 
from 75¢ an hour to 85¢ an hour for 
men and 57¢ to 65¢ for women; begin 
ners pay for men is raised from 55¢ to 
70¢ an hour and for women from 45¢ 
to 55¢, respectively. 

Actual signing of the contract, ac 
cording to the company, still awaits ad 
justment of two-year-old charges by the 
National Labor Relations Board. In the 
case, the company was accused of dis 
criminating against union members and 
laying off and rehiring employees with- 
out regard to seniority. The union is ex 
pected to ask NLRB to quash the 
complaint. 

Similar contracts are expected to be 
approved at the company’s Los Angeles 
and Cumberland, Md., plants soon. 


EASE YOUR MIND! 


A man rests easier when he has 


life insurance commensurate with 


his family's needs. 


May we help you with your program? 
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Rails Clean House 


Experience in reorganiza- 
tion provides formulas for cuts 
in debt, continuance of control, 
soothing of group conflicts. 


Never has there been anything like 
earning power to speed up railroad re- 
organizations. When times are hard and 
unsupportable fixed charges force car- 
riers into bankruptcy, there always is the 
clamor to wash down the debt. But 
holders of the bonds, thinking of palm- 
ier days, are slow to make the sacrifices 
demanded. If they are able to hold out 
until earning power recovers—and they 
always live in hope—then they are likely 
to be able to get at least a little better 
deal. 

That's why the present moment looks 
to securities holders of the defunct rail- 
ways—and bankrupt lines embrace a 
third of this _— mileage—like the 
time to reorganize. Earnings of the weak 
as well as the strong carriers are making 
a striking comeback. Revamping along 
lines that would be supported by pres- 
ent earnings would be very pleasant for 
bondholders by cantrast with the fate 
that seemed in store for them six or 
even three years ago. 
eICC’s Attitude—Yet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s finance divi- 
sion frowns on reorganized capitaliza- 
tions that can be supported only in the 
flush years. As a bargaining point, at 
least, the finance division experts declare 
that the roads should reduce fixed 
charges to the point where they fit the 
worst years rather than the best ones. 

That ICC attitude may account for 
the fact that the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., first major railroad to seek re- 
lief under Section 77 of the amended 
Bankruptcy Law, has been in reorganiza- 
tion since March, 1933. Objection sev- 
eral weeks ago by a group of securities 
holders to the recent court-approved 
ICC plan means further barriers for the 
road to hurdle before the reorganization 
is completed. The St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway similarly, and in the same 
week, asked modification of the ICC 
plan announced July 15. 

@ Forward Steps—By their very formula- 
tion, however, the ICC plans have been 
forward steps. Creditor groups are find- 
ing ways to settle or compromise their 
differences. In general, swift progress 
has been made recently toward solving 
most railroad capitalization problems. 
Consequently, debt structures are melt- 
ing a the affected securities are being 
traded actively at higher prices. The de- 
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faulted railroad bond price average has 
risen 44% since the first of the year 
while the average of second-grade rail- 
road bonds dipped slightly and the high- 
grade sare | bond averages have de- 
clined 4%. 

Early next month Erie expects to 
wind up its reorganization by issuance of 
new certificates. The new securities are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for trading on a when-issued basis. Last 
week $18,000,000 of Erie’s Ohio divi- 
sion bonds were sold above par at com- 
petitive bidding (BW —Sep.27’41,p72). 
e@ Other ICC Plans—A month ago an 
ICC examiner offered a new reorganiza- 
tion plan for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. Earlier that week 
the court had approved a Wabash Rail- 
way reorganization plan, announced by 
the ICC a few weeks earlier. In mid- 
August the ICC handed down a modi- 
fied reorganization plan for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. A week 
before that an ICC examiner recom- 
mended a reorganization plan for the 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. 

Importance of this progress is in the 
decisions made, precedents established, 


and guideposts erected for the 

mounting of similar knotty proble: 

the future. Some of these problims, 
and the ways in which they wer 

mounted may be outlined as folloy. 

@ Basic Problem No. 1: How 

fixed charges? Largely for this purpose 
income bonds were created. 1 hese 
bonds pay interest only when earned: 
they differ from preferred stock in that 
interest MUST be paid if earned. |nter. 
est is paid before taxes, which precede 
preferred or common stock dividends. 
The ICC examiner’s plan for the [Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, for instance. 
substitutes such contingent debt for 
much of the present fixed charges. ‘he 
fixed interest burden thus has been te 
duced from almost $6,000,000 annually 
to less than $2,000,000. The Florida 
East Coast fixed interest charges simi- 
larly would be reduced from $2,823,480 
annually to $483,480 by the same 
method, under the ICC examiner's plan. 
@ Problem No. 2: Should capitalization 
be based ag an average year’s earnings 
or upon the revenues of a better-than- 
normal period, such as the present? ‘Ihe 
courts usually have decided that the new 
capital structure must be based upon 
the net during a period of at least ten 
years. But that method usually means 
elimination of any remaining equity for 
present common stockholders, and so has 


Where Are They Going? 


GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES: 
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(Average price ot off issves due or callable after 12 yeors) 


ra 


Dollars per $100 Bond 
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Prices of U.S. Treasury securities 
dipped in anticipation of the boost in 
reserve requirements for Federal Re- 
serve member banks but rallied on the 
actual announcement (BW —Sep.27 
’41,p13). However, the pressure in gov- 
ernment bonds has been suspended 
rather than permanently removed. 
Federal Reserve System Chairman 
Eccles on Tuesday asked the House 
Banking Committee for a law giving 


the Board authority to raise reserve re- 
quirements. (Eccles wants a 100% 
boost.) When the proposal is pushed 
in Congress, banks may prefer to liqui- 
date governments, as in the fall of 
1936. However, such a law would not 
be likely to get Administration ap- 
proval unless Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau were sure it would 
not interfere with his national defense 
borrowing needs. 
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» bitterly opposed these owners. 
pe Nod: Whe. the old stock 
is declared worthless, how may control 
be retained by the parent railroad which 
form<rly, by stock ownership, controlled 
the bankrupt road? In the Cotton Belt 
case, it was easy. Southern Pacific has 
controlled this road through ownership 
of 87% of its common and aoe 
stock, declared valueless by the ICC. 
But Southern Pacific would retain con- 
trol by receiving a majority of the new 
common stock in settlement of a loan 
to the Cotton Belt made by RFC and 
later taken over by Southern Pacific. 

In the Wabash case, it was more diffi- 
cult. Here the ICC gave the former 
owner, Pennsylvania Railroad, rights to 
buy the new voting stock for $12.75 a 
share. Wabash, “the road that starts 
nowhere and ends nowhere,” has no 
coastal terminals and depends on other 
lines for most of its trafht, yet is highly 
prized by Pennsy to round out its sys- 
tem from the Atlantic Coast to the Mid- 
dle West. Pennsy paid more than $63,- 
000,000 in 1927 for 48.8% of the now- 
worthless stock of Wabash. The com- 
pany should be operating early next year 
under its new structure—under which it 
would cover fixed charges more than 
four times, on the basis of preserft earn- 
ings. Likewise, the Canadian Pacific 
may buy, at $2 a share, 25% of the new 
stock of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 

e Problem No. 4: How may control be 
vested with institutional holders of cer- 
tain of the road’s bonds, yet leave a way 
open for the previous owners to acquire 
control? The Erie Railroad case solved 
this. Erie, one of the last roads to suc- 
cumb to the depression, was forced into 
bankruptcy in 1938. It is expected to be 
the first one to come out with new se- 
curities. The ICC plan has been almost 
unopposed. Most of the new stock has 
been awarded to holders of the old re- 
funding and improvement bonds, who 
have voting rights. But_this stock is to 
be held in escrow until Jan. 1, 1945. Be- 
fore that date, the old stockholders may 
buy this new stock at $37.17 a share 
(about six times its present market value). 

Erie stockholders also will receive one 
share of new common for each five 
shares of the old that they hold. Thus 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, former owner 
of the Ene, will receive 9.8% of the 
new voting stock plus warrants to buy 
another 54%. This indicates possible 
ultimate consolidation. 

@ What to Expect—As a rule, the fol- 
lowing settlements may be expected by 
securities holders: 

(1) Stock in the old company gener- 
ally will be adjudged valueless. 

(2) Once a hierarchy of securities- 
holders’ interests is established, each 
class must receive 100% satisfaction (in 
paper—regardless of market value) before 
the next lower class may participate. 

(3) Consolidations will be encour- 
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aged (a change of ICC policy). In giv- | 
ing the Pennsy control of the Wabash, | 
the ICC explained, ““This direct route | 
from Kansas City ‘to the Eastern Sea- 
board, avoiding congested areas under a 
coordinated arrangement, is of particular 
importance at the present time. The 
control sought also will be desirable 
from the standpoint of an amalgama- 
tion of weak to strong roads.” And ICC 
Chairman Eastman favored merger of 
Cotton Belt with Southern Pacific. 

(4) A class of stockholders or unse- 
cured creditors whose interest is value- 
less may not be accorded a share in the 
reorganized enterprise even if the credi- 
itors assent. Example: the Western Pa- 
cific reorganization. 

e New Type of Trader—Result of the 
increased activity in the securities of re- | 
organization railroads has been to create 
a new type of market trader—one who 
sees in these securities profit opportuni- | 
ties lacking in the price-controlled com- | 
modities markets or dull securities mar- | 
kets. Their arbitrage deals consist of | 
simultaneous purchase of currently out- | 
standing obligations and short sale of 
when-issued contracts for the new securi- | 
ties into which the bonds purchased will 
ultimately be converted. | 

Roads will end up their reorganiza- | 
tions with a debt of only about $17,000 
per mile of track, compared with $50,- | 
000 at the time of default. New fixed | 
charges will be approximately $675 a | 


mile. Formerly they were $2,200 a mile. | 


OUTBIDDING BANKERS 


Investment bankers still are dazed 
after the largest bond sale ever com- | 
pleted by competitive bidding. ‘The | 
Mutual Life, Metropolitan, and New 
York life insurance companies last Mon- 
day bought $90,000,000 of American | 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 23% 35- 
year debentures by topping the bids of 
a Morgan Stanley & Co. group and a 
Halsey, Stuart group. 

The sale marked the second time 
within a week that Morgan Stanley & 
Co. had bid competitively and unsuc- 
cessfully for the job of financing one of 
their traditional clients. 


bought the issue at a negotiated price 
and parceled it out for sale to the public 
by members of a large syndicate already 
formed. The same would have been 
true in the case of last week’s Erie Rail- 
road bond sale (BW—Sep.27'41,p72). 

The A.T. & T. award heightened con- 
troversy over respective merits of nego- 
tiation vs. competitive bidding. Some 
bankers charged that it was illegal for 
a group of insurance companies to join 
forces in order to purchase entire issues 
directly and without the mediation of 
banks. Morgan Stanley likely will try 
again by bidding competitively around 
Oct. 20 for $20,000,000 of Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 23% bonds. 


Under the old | 
system, Morgan Stanley would have | 


. sweethearts and friends 


Tat 


ewe 


SHOULDER 
Zo SHOULDER 
for Defense 


Thousands of Americans in the 
armed service of their country 
from all parts of the nation, are 
traveling to and from strategic 
military posts on the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. Relatives, 
by the 
thousands are visiting them. Here 
again the Norfolk and Western 
is doing a job — working shoulder 
to shoulder with the national de- 
fense effort — transporting these 
thousands of travelers smoothly 
and efficiently, without congestion 
or delay. 


For years this railroad has 
followed consistently a policy of 
“preparing today for the traffic of 
tomorrow.” (And that policy of 
action has never been more vigor- 
ous than it is right now.) At the 
end of the seven-year period — 
1935-1941 —the Norfolk and 
Western will have spent more than 
$4,100,000 for additions and 
improvements to passenger fa- 
cilities and services, including 
new, deluxe streamlined coaches. 
streamlined locomotives, air-con- 
ditioning and modernization of 
standard equipment. 


These extensive improvements, 
plus an unexcelled roadbed and a 
modern automatic signal system, 
assure passengers ample accom- 
modations and the utmost in safety 
and travel comfort on the Norfolk 
and Western between the Midwest 
and the Virginias and Carolinas 
and between the North and the 
South. Try this modern, con- 
venient and economical way to 
travel on your next business or 
pleasure trip. 


NORFOLK cooec/ 
4 WESTERN 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Mail, Correspondence, and 


Direct 


Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 5% x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 


writers shows how to make your own letters 


more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 
concerns. 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 


—develop the body of the letter effec- 
tively 


—write action-compelling closes 
—write an adjustment letter 
—write an inquiry letter 
—write collection letters 
—revive inactive customers 
—avoid “telegraphic” letters 


—make every letter a sales letter, etc., 
etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley’s methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month’s time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


Send me Buckley—How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage. or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. ) 


Company ..... ; bunssenas BW-10-4-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 


Inflation Influence 


Prices were higher this week. Mount- 
ing Opposition to Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s proposal that all profits over 6% 
on invested capital be assigned to the 
government encouraged securities prices 
to approach their pre-proposal levels. 
Higher parity prices, and wider recog- 
nition that inflation is here, boosted 
commodities. 

Railroad securities did relatively bet- 
ter this week as some investors switched 
from industrial to carrier equities, figur- 
ing that if profits ultimately should be 
limited to 6% of invested capital, the 
roads could still turn in a performance 
about 40% better than at present with- 
out hitting the 100%-tax level. Net 
income of $298,524,000 for Class I 
railroads in the first eight months of 
1941 was about ten times higher than 
earnings in the similar 1940 period. But 
the impending wage-increase demands 
still restrained over-optimistic buying. 

Twenty stocks accounted for about 
one-fourth of the total turnover of ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange during Sep- 
tember. Of these, Curtiss-Wright, 
Boeing, and Aviation Corp., in the order 
named, were the most active. Price av- 
erages dipped slightly. 

Farm products were given a boost this 
week on announcement of higher parity 
prices. The rising trend of commodity 
prices indicates further upward revisions 


THE MARKETS 


in parity prices. Traders becam: 


s p : au- 
tious about midweek as anti-in: 


010 
speakers urged ceilings on farm me 
and wages. Highly favorable weath«; fo; 
maturing and harvesting the cotton top 
spells happy days ahead for the c:tton 
grower. He will receive around |7¢ 4 


pound for his crop, plus a 1.38¢ a pound 
parity payment, plus 1.37¢ for soil con. 
servation—a total of almost $100 a bale. 
Rumors that the United States and 
British governments are considering pur. 
chasing the coming Cuban crop of 
sugar at a basis above the recent ceiling 
price have stimulated buying interest 
in sugar. Last week the British Ministry 
of Foods bought 25,000 tons of Cuban 
raw sugars from operators at 2.18¢ a 
pound, f.o.b., a new high for British 
purchases. Spain is reported to have 
paid 2.25¢ a pound for Cuban raws. 
Exodus of traders from Wall Street 
to watch New York win the World 
Series diminished trading volume. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Stocks Week Ago Ago Ag 
50 Industrial 101.5 102.7 102.5 104.3 
20 Railroad 29.1 29.2 30.3 29.5 
20 Utility 43.7 44.5 45.3 60.0 
Bonds 
20 Industrial . 91.2 91.3 91.1 88.7 
20 Railroad 63.7 62.9 65.6 61.4 
20 Utility 101.5 101.6 101.4 100.5 
U. S. Government.111.6 111.2 111.7 108.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 


edera 
Reserve Bank of New York. 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
1926=100 
125 125 
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A. B. A. OFFICERS 


H. W. Koeneke (left), president, Se- 
curity Bank of Ponca City (Okla.) and 
frst vice-president, American Bankers 
Association, stepped into the A.B.A. 


presidency this week at the Chicago | 
convention. Lee M. Wiggins, presi- 
dent, Bank of Hartsville “S.C. ), was 
elected second vice-president—enter- 
ing the two-year line of succession to 
the presidency of the association. 


INSURANCE AND WAR 


More and more, life insurance com- 
nies are readjusting policies to em- 
prace the increased hazards of war. 
Some, such as the Equitable Life As- 
wrance Society of the U.S. and the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., disavow liability “if death results 
fom military or naval service of any 
country at war.”” Some companies per- 
mit officers to take out about twice as 
much insurance as enlisted men. The 
New York Life Insurance Co. limits 
ability on policies for (1) men in mili- 
tary service; (2) men who fly in an air- 
plane other than as a passenger on com- 
mercial airlines; or (3) men who do 
social, religious, or other work outside 
the U.S. or Canada. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Co. re- 
cently “advised” group policy holders 
that such insurance on drafted em- 
ployees should be dropped. Reasons: 
Rates do not contemplate the hazards 
of war and need upward revision if 
draftees are covered, and the govern- 
ment provides low-rate term insurance 
for those in military service. 


P.S. 


Delegates to the Controllers Institute 
of America meeting in New York City 
this week were warned by B. B. Smith, 
U.S. Steel Corp. economist, that financ- 
ing of the defense effort by inflation or 
by top-heavy taxing of successful ven- 
ure capital would augment the likeli- 
hood of serious post-war maladjustment. 
Alternative would be to tax income in 
ll places where it is swelling up and 
competing for limited jes. and, 
near the end of the war, encourage and 
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stimulate new investment. . . . Farmers 


received 43% higher prices for their | 
products last month than a year ago, 
according to the Dept. of Agriculture. 
At 139% of the 1909-1914 average, the | 
farm commodity price level is highest | 


since February, 


“GROUP INSURANCE 
STRENGTHENS THE BOND 
BETWEEN MY EMPLOYEES 
AND MY COMPANY.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 


1930. | 
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To speed baking time of composite three coat 
paint job, comprising primer and two finish 
black, Jacobs Aircraft Engine Corp., Pottstown. 
Pa., installed this modern Fostoria Infra-Red 
Parasphere tunnel. 


A conveyor carries the engine parts through the 
21 foot tunnel at a speed of 1 to 4 FPM. Bak« 
ing time cycle is only 5 minutes. 


National Defense. 


product. 


tue FOSTOR 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


PRESSED STEEL CORP. 


DRYING PAINT 
minutes 


AT JACOBS AIRCRAFT 


BMC 2B oS > Thy: rs 
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Amazing savings in time, space and overall costs— 
more production quickly to meet the urgency for 
Industry, everywhere, is turning 
to Infra-Red as the vital tool for speed-up of baking, 
drying. dehydrating and preheating operations. 


Like Jacobs Aircraft, Lockheed, Vultee, Atlas Powder, 
Square D and scores of defense plants, end your 

“bottleneck’’ drying problems by utilizing the sensa- 
tional advantages of Infra-Red. Write or wire. now. 
for full facts and case studi applicable to your 


BETTER BAKING AND DRYING 


FREE TEST SERVICE 
Send your product to the Fostoria 
Service Laboratory for practical tests 
and Infra-Red recommendations. Re- 
quest an Information Form, today. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Belts Tightened for a Long War 


used at home to equip our ow: 
Contention of the President ; 
American expeditionary force 
be necessary if adequate supp 
fense equipment can be rush¢ 
armies already in the field. 
The Averell Harriman mis 
in Moscow, will make no 


1, Now 


ig-term 


inforcem 
this wee 
convoy | 
temptits 
through 
rather th 
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. . oe ; recommendations for aid to Sor Wash 
Drastic new rationing measures emphasize problems of cs until it returns to Washi: ton Mi gtleast | 
Axis nations. U.S. aid to Allies is reaching send-everything November, but every piece of Jefeny JB a new 
é : 4 equipment that can be spared \s beino sphere F 
phase. Coordinated hemisphere program will soon show results. shipped to the Middle East at nce. A individu 
the assumption that items cai be ¢;. IM trade DI 
Moves on farflung fronts made it many articles—particularly men’s suits, vided between the British and Russian MM time th 
plain this week that both the Axis and _ shirts, and hosiery, which are often forces as they arrive. ‘Transport over the chairma 
the democracies are digging in for a _ available now only in odd sizes. And long, slow transatlantic route around jm Board, | 
long war. hats, which until now have never been Capetown to the head of the Iranian MM speedup 
The Axis adopted drastic new meas- rationed, can be purchased next year Gulf takes nearly two months in the 9 Latin A 
ures to cope with threatening food and __ only by surrendering three of the year’s average freighter. The | 
clothing shortages during the third win- limited supply of coupons. Mili E , structio! 
ter of war. After avoiding clothes ra- Washington is getting ready to speed litary Expectations was in | 
tioning for more than a year, Rome deliveries to the democracies even be- Official Washington gloomily antici. aid to 1 
officials announced on Monday—to a_ fore the neutrality legislation is modi- pates the fall of Kharkov and the los J who ha 
gloomy nation just recovering from the fied. Tools and raw materials for the of the entire Ukraine in the next fey and to 
shock of fresh British bomber attacks manufacture of pom-pom guns (used in weeks. Military experts even doubt if metals | 
on four of Italy's great industrial cities arming merchant ships) were given a Britain can send Russia sufficient equip. Hj West ¢ 
—that drastic clothes rationing would new high priority rating several months ment to hold the Caucasus, with it With 
begin within 10 days because of the ago, and production is now gathering vital oil fields which supply 80% ot 9 EDBa 
shortage of cotton, wool, and synthetic momentum. United States merchant Russia's oil needs. Until this strategic cations 
materials. During the interval while ra- ships flying the Panamanian flag are area falls, Germans are not likely to be 9 defense 
tion cards are being distributed, neither being armed. American-flag ships will able to withdraw important numbers of J into at 
wholesalers nor retailers are allowed to get guns as fast as they are available. troops. If it falls, however, Germany 9 quickly 
sell anything, though, to maintain pub- R It’s Pl will try to hold the Ukraine with smail prioriti 
lic morale, they are ordered by the gov- oosevells rian German forces heavily reinforced with Jj cleared 
ernment to keep their shops open. The President has a second scheme Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Italian troops its sur 
ote s for speeding defense deliveries. Output while the main German army swing; and re 
Sacrificing for Germany will step up rapidly during the fall, but south for the great attack on the British 
Italians are just beginning to realize he wants to rush the entire production positions in the Middle East and in 
the implications of the new move. to Europe, though the present agree- North Africa. Cal 
Within the last three weeks, dozens of | ment with Britain calls for delivery of British sinkings of Italian troop ship: 
daily necessities have been placed on a__ only half of our new defense equipment. __ near Sicily recently indicate that ther 
ration basis—the most serious of which Theoretically, the other half is to be is already a heavy movement of Axis rc anxic 
is bread. Italy has lived and worked on ‘ 
short coal rations since 1939, but food fo in 
has been plentiful. It is plain now from food 
the new regulations that Italy is going 
to be forced to give up larger quantities 
of food supplies to Germany as its share Uni 
of the war effort. But there is the added Me. t 
implication that, with the winter cam- ada n¢ 
paign moving into the Mediterranean are 
area, Italy will also be expected to re , 
assume new defense supply responsi- oy 
bilities. to Ci 
And Germany, which has rationed south 
both food and clothing since the out- Ps 7% 
break of the war, tightened up its re- phan 
strictions this week. When rationing - 
offices throughout the Reich began dis- Re 
tributing the new clothing cards for ‘1 
1942, recipients discovered that the ng : 
total number of points had been re- eo 9 
duced from 150 to 120. But, since the Pe 
number of coupons which must be re- Tes , 
leased for individual items has not TIN’ MARKET worth of tin so far this year, compared Cs 
changed importantly, this means Nazi with a normal peacetime demand ot pand 
clothes rations have been cutnearly20%. Giant tin dredges are working over- $25,000,000 (page 16). The Soviet # longe 
Hard to Find a Fit time in the Dutch East Indies now to Union has been a stiff competitor in mand 
On top of this new shrinkage of the ™eet wartime demand. The U.S., the Singapore tin market; as a result mg ¢ 
textile rations, Germans note bitterly trying to build an emergency stock- Washington’s contract price ma\ be | 
that it is increasingly difficult to obtain pile, has bought nearly $100,000,000 pushed above current 50¢ levels 4 
Busir 
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inforcements to the Libyan front, while 
this week's Italian attack on a British 
convoy reveals that the British are at- 
tempting to rush their reinforcements 
through the short, Mediterranean route 
ather than around Capetown. 


Hemisphere Projects 


Washington, admittedly planning for 
at least two more years of war, is putting 


Ndier 
Nat an 
iy Not 
Of de. 
10W to 
1, Now 
ig-term 


Sovi. 
ton In 


efeny f new push behind long-term hemi- 
being IE sphere projects. Another 300 names of 
nee on individuals and firms were added to the 
be qi. ME trade blacklist this week at the same 
‘ussign ME time that Vice-President Wallace, as 
ver the ME chairman of the Economic Defense 
‘round i Board, was pushing negotiations for a 
ranian speedup of raw material deliveries from 
in the Latin America. 

The request last week of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. for fresh funds 
was in large degree to provide financial 

antici. aid to mine operators in Latin America 
¢ los: HM who have promised to boost capacity, 
‘t fey HE and to make larger commitments for 
ubt if [i metals up and down both the East and 
equip- West coasts. 

th its With Mr. Wallace heading both the 
% ot fm EDB and the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
ategic J cations Board, hemisphere and domestic 
to be [defense planning will be coordinated 
ers of J into an efficient program which will 
many {™@ quickly show results. The chaos over 
smal {priorities for Latin America will be 
with cleared up as soon as SPAB completes 
roops f/™ its survey of national defense supplies 
wings and requirements. 

ritish 

“"# Canadian Omen 
ships . 

ther: Retailers of U.S. look on 
1S I¢€ 


anxiously as Dominion prepares 
to impose strict licensing on 
food and clothing business. 


United States retailers from Eastport, 
Me., to San Diego, Calif., watched Can- 
ada nervously this week as Ottawa pre- 
pared to put the Dominion’s food and 
ge ager on a strict licensing 
basis. The scheme is definitely limited 
to Canada, but consumer industries 
south of the border know that Washing- 
ton is studying similar moves and that 
the new drive for a speedup of defense 
output is bound to hit them sooner or 
later (BW —Sep.27’41,p16). 

The Canadian plan ts been develop- 
ing behind the scenes in Ottawa for 
more than a month (BW —Sep.6’41, 
p6l). It was first proposed by members 
of the Dominion’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board when they realized that 
Canadian industrial output had ex- 
panded to the point where it could no 
longer supply growing consumer de- 
mands and still meet the vastly expand- 
ing defense program. Acute raw mate- 
tials shortages, which came to light dur- 
ing the early part of September, and 


red 
1 of 
viet 
rin 
sult 

be 
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the sharp rise in the cost-of-living index | 


forced prompt action. 


© Registering All Outlets—As a result, 


the board is making preparations this 
week to register all food and clothing 
outlets in the Dominion. Forms have 


already been mailed to 200,000 retail- | 


ers requesting detailed information on 
sources of supply, stocks on hand, and 


annual volume of sales of various speci- | 


fied items likely to come under the con- 
trol program before the war is over. 

Armed with this information, Ottawa 
will then prepare to take the next ste 
—rationing of various items on which 
shortages already are apparent. Com- 
modities which head the licensing list 
now are livestock feeds and flour, bread, 
meat, general groceries, and clothing. 
Whether sufficient administrators can 
be found and the control machinery set 
up to include all of these categories 
when the plan is put in force around 
Dec. 1 remains a question. But in- 
siders familiar with the new determina- 
tion of Ottawa officials to boost radi- 
cally the flow of Canadian supplies to 
Britain believe that action will be far 
more drastic than at any time during 
the two years Canada has been in the 
war. Most serious retarding influence 
would be a long delay south of the 
border in instituting comparable con- 
sumer curbs and neither Canadians nor 
Americans look for this. 

e Nine Regional Offices—Details of the 
Canadian organizational setup are just 
beginning to be released. ‘l’o administer 
the program, nine — offices will 
be created, one for each province. ‘These 
will be located at Vancouver, Edmon- 
ton or Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, St. John, Charlotte- 
town, and Halifax. Still unsolved is the 
problem of securing experienced execu- 
tives who do not have some direct in- 
terest in one of the trades to be licensed. 

To simplify organization, the food 

and clothing industries are divided into 
about 20 business classifications by the 
contro] authorities. These range from 
manufacturer (including packers of 
meat and fish), through blender, im- 
porter and exporter, and warehouse 
operator, to retailer. And cooperatives 
are specifically included under the new 
regulations. 
e Commodity Classifications—Commod- 
ity classifications in the provision trade 
range from general groceries through 
fruits and candies, dairy products, min- 
eral waters (on account of the sugar 
content), to livestock feeds. In the 
clothing trade, classifications start with 
men’s clothing and run through milli- 
nery, hosiery, shoes, and yarn. Officials 
themselves are uncertain now how long 
it will be before the control program 
covers all of these items. 

Every one of the 200,000 units in the 
Canadian retail trade is being supplied 
with blank application forms. When a 
license is granfed, the licensee will be 


TO ENTERPRISING 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


For many years the principals of 
the Arnhold Export and Import Cor- 
poration have enjoyed close rela- 
tions with many leading enterprises 
throughout the world—particularly 
Latin America. To those progressive 
business men interested in cultivat- 
ing profitable connections abroad, 
this fact has definite significance to- 
day. Knowledge of markets, of in- 
dividuals, of credit reliability—all 
so vital to a sound relationship—are 
available through our organization. 

Moreover, there are many oppor- 
tunities which exist today in the 
South and Central American fields 
which merely await initiative and 


action. This firm cordially invites 
non-obligatory inquiry from respon- 
sible business concerns as to what 
these opportunities are, and how we 
can assist in their profitable devel- 
opment. 


ARNHOLD 


EXPORT and IMPORT CORP. 
30 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 


To EXECUTIVES in the 


METAL WORKING 
INDUSTRIES 7 


f you are planning 
Capital investments in your Heat Treating 
Departments, there are new methods avoil- 
able that will reduce the amount of this 
investment by 50 per cent. 


THE A. F. HOLDEN COMPANY 
171 Winchester Ave., New Hoven, Conn. 
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- WHAT £0erg 
EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT pH.. 


Are you passing up important savings in YOUR 
plant a failure to investigate what BECK- 
-ontrol can do for you in speeding up 


MAN pH 
production ...in reducing waste... 
uable time and materials? 


Every executive—whether in the plant or 
front office—should send for this new book- 
let “What Every Executive Should Know 
About pH.” Simple, easy to understand, it 
gives the essential facts about pH—what it 
is, how it’s used, where it fits into modern 
industrial operations. 

With this basic understanding of pH, you 
may discover unsuspected economies in your 
= operations . . . ways of doing the job 
etter—faster—for Jess. This valuable book- 
let is free. Write for your copy today! 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
South Pasadena, Calif. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS ELECTRODE pH EQUIPMENT 


in saving val- 


q “We feel that Business Week gives 
us the best slant on business in the 
shortest and most comprehensive 
way.” 

Commercial Engineer 
Telephone Company 


HUNTER &dectro-COPYIST 
makes FAST, ERROR-PROOF COPIES 


Eliminates the Drafting Room Bottle- 
neck—Helps Get Work Into The Shop 


DAYS FASTER! 


Now at last, the Drafting De- 
partment can keep pace with to- 
day’s production speed-up. The 
Hunter Electro-Copyist will re- 
produce accurately anything typed, 
drawn, printed or photographed— 
and do it in a matter of seconds. 


Makes permanent photocopy tracings on 
linen and vellum—and clear, sharp prints 
on paper. Saves hours of eahoman's 
time—eliminates costly copying mistakes 

revents handling wear and loss of valu- 
able drawings and tracings—pays for itself 
many times over in savings of time and 
labor alone! 

Anyone can operate this machine. Has 
no lens, plugs into regular lighting circuit 
and needs mo darkroom. It is a proved, 
erfected machine—in constant daily use 
in many of the country’s largest and busiest 

Engineering epartments. Investi- 
gate the Hunter Elec- 
tro-Copyist NOW! 
Write for free new 
folder today! 

Vacuum Seal 
models made in 3 
standard sizes up 
to 30”x42”. Larg- 
er sizes to order. 

lso_ portable 
machines for of- 
fice work. 


HUNTER 
Secrae-coPrist 
ne. 


107 E. Fayette St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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supplied with a numbered identification 
card and a window sign indicating to 
the public that he is licensed. As soon 
as the system is formally put into opera- 
tion, no business not oficially licensed 
will be able to buy any of the controlled 
products for retail distribution. Licenses 
will be renewable every six months in 
order to take care of business mortali- 
ties and other changes in the trade. 
Licensees will retain their original iden- 
tification numbers for the duration of 
the control. 

@ Feeds and Flour—Control authorities 
have already agreed that livestock feeds 
and flour must be controlled from the 
first because of Canada’s pledge to Brit- 
ain to boost bacon output to record new 
levels this winter and to exceed last 
year’s deliveries of dairy and poultry 
products. 

Meats may not be included in the 
control list when the plan first goes into 
effect because of controversy which has 
arisen over variations in quality and 
grading in different parts of Canada. 


Ottawa vs. Unions 
Labor leaders find they 


signed own warrant by endors- 
ing wage ceiling. Government 
seeks mandatory controls. 


OT'VTAWA—Canada’s labor front is 
boiling. 

Last December, Ottawa devised a 

formula intended to keep labor in line 
while wages were placed under govern- 
ment control. As originally drafted, the 
plan contained a provision for a Na- 
tional Labor Review Board which would 
be final arbiter of all wage issues. But 
this provision was finally vetoed by 
Canadian labor leaders. What remained 
was a wage ceiling for all war industries 
based on 1926-1940 wage levels plus a 
cost-of-living bonus. This formula has 
become famous in Canada as P.C. 
(Privy Council) Order 7440. What 
labor leaders failed to foresee was that 
if this formula, submitted to industry 
and labor in December as a chart for 
their guidance, was not adopted volun- 
tarily, it would be made mandatory. 
Thus, in the field of war industry at 
least, the functions of labor leaders 
would be largely blacked out. 
@ Bonus Plan Pushed—Last June, when 
employers resisted bonus demands, Ot- 
tawa made P.C. 7440 compulsory in all 
war industries. Since then, Labor Min- 
ister Norman McLarty has been moving 
slowly towards making it mandatory 
over all industry. He is visiting provin- 
cial capitals this week, seeking the 
provinces’ consent for this move (con- 
stitutionally, they have jurisdiction in 
civil labor and wage matters). 


As regards bonus payments, McLarty 


is under pressure from Finance 
Ilsley’s department, which wou 
see wages frozen as part of 
broader anti-inflation program 
price-fixing. With a mandat 
ceiling and impending widesp: 
and profit controls, Canada’s 
regimentation would be pret 
plete. 

@ Labor’s Slip—At this point, |: 
ers and unions are beginning | 
that they went out on a limb an 
it off when they endorsed t! 
ceiling, which eliminates colle: 
gaining. Now they are starting « 
campaign against the formula 

As a result, one of the bigg: 

in Canadian war production, t! 
plant of Canadian General Mi 
Oshawa, which is working on ; 
ical transport equipment, was 
ened with idleness this week through 
strike in defiance of the wage ceiling 
at its St. Catherines subsidiary, \cKir 
non Industries. The strike was scttl 
during the week end but Ottawa fear 
labor resistance will spread if the ceilin 
is extended to civil industry. 
e@ Strike Curbs—Short of declaring 
strikes illegal in war industries, Ottaw 
has now gone as far as it can in barring 
them. An order of last week makes wai 
industry strikes illegal if called befor 
a strike vote has been taken under supe 
vision of the Labor Department. Off 
cials admit that this is designed to de 
feat the C.1.0. technique cf carrying 
strike votes in plants where it doesn’t 
control a majority of the personne! 

At issue this week before a federa 
conciliation board is C.1.O.’s claim t 
bargain for labor in Ontario’s big min 
ing industry, whose operators stubbornh 
refuse recognition. The operators’ case, 
up to now frowned on by Ottawa, is 
strengthened by C.I.O.’s course in stall 
ing war production. 

@ Labor Priorities—Canada 
have labor priorities under which work 
ers will be transferred from nonesscntia 
to essential industry. Data on labor re 
sources obtained through unemploy 
ment insurance registration, imaugu 
rated July 1, are being used to establish 
a labor supply reservoir. The data cover 
2,500,000 workers. When the informa 
tion is tabulated and classified, a new 
division of the Labor Department will 
act as a transfer agency for shifting 
workers from nonessential to essential 
industries. Such industries as cosmetics, 
toilet goods, and candies will certainly 
be among the first to be asked t 
lease men. 

War industry employers were | 
notified this week of regulations f 
leasing essential industrial workers | 
military training requirements. \\ 
such men are drafted, they will b 
rolled in the army if they pass the t 
but their training will be postpon 
exemption boards find they are d 
essential war work. 


soon will 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


Literary Notes 


Fashions in testimonial advertising 
change fast. Actresses, doctors, society 
jeaders—they've all had their day. Even 
Anny officers may be out of date now, 
because it looks as though the Alliance 
Book Corp. has set the pace for this 
season's testimonials by plugging its new 
novel, “I Am Saxon Ashe,” with the 
words: “This is an exciting, ingenious 
mystery now the rage of London’s bomb 
shelters.” 

Speaking of books, there is a new ad- 
dition to the “How-To” series which 
uts all the others in the shade as to 
subject matter. It’s called, “How to Get 
Original Ideas.” 


Pick Your Spot 


The town of West Orange, N. J., in- 
vited 400 people to a party last week, to 
celebrate completion of “the most gor- 
geous dump in America.” ‘The party 
was held mght on the dump grounds 
too, and the 400 sat at tables drinking 
beer and eating sandwiches, without 
even quivering a nostril. 

West Orange began beautifying its 
dump last April. The big piles of rub- 
bish were leveled off with a bulldozer, 
grass and oats were planted, and the old 
incinerator was painted up. Now ashes 
are dumped into a deep ravine, and no 
trash fires burn anywhere. ‘Town ofh- 
cials are even talking about turning the 
grounds into a municipal park some day, 
complete with lake. For the present, 
though, no more dump parties are on 
the schedule. 

But even a dump party hasn’t much 
on an organization known as the PEO 
sisterhood. The ladies went up to Vic- 
toria, B. C., for a convention recently, 
but their hotel found it didn’t have a 
convention hall big enough for them, 
so it drained its giant swimming pool, 
put in chairs, and the PEO had its 
convention there. 


Almost a Record 


Variety, trade paper of the entertain- 
ment field, says the 20th Century-I’ox 
Studios, while making the picture, “A 


Yank in the R.A.F.”, evacuated Dun- | 


kerque in 27 days with 1,100 extras— 


and remarks that Britain did the same | 


job in three days with an army. 


Shortage 


Believe it or not, the trade paper, 
Men’s Wear, says there is a shortage of 
buttonholes coming up. It’s all because 
silk thread has to be used for lining but- 
tonholes, and silk thread is already run- 
ning low. Rayon isn’t suppesed to be a 
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PROTECTION—ON THE LINE 
%& The nome PAGE not only identifies depend- 
able property line protection but it is the sym- 
bol of quality that safeguards the investment. In 
Page Fence you get an assemblage of superior 
qualities, many of them exclusive. Page Winged 
Channel Posts are stronger and longer lasting. The 
semi-fiat weave makes possible a taut fabric 


See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 33 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


handle 


How to select and 


employees 


—to secure the utmost in 


cooperation, efficiency 
and productiveness 


of maximum strength. All parts of the support- 
ing structure are expertly made. And Page Fence 
is erected by technically-trained, long-experi- 
enced, responsible local business men. Write for 
“Fence Facts, ’ to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Mo- 
nessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco. 


Here is a comprehensive, authoritative, and practical manual of 


the principles, 
complicated rela 


tionships of management, work, and 


practices, and instruments in the important and 
workers 


Filled with helps to apply every day in hiring, testing, training, 


supervising, directing, disciplining, 


transferring, 


promoting, de 


moting, and discharging employees. Such matters as the use of 


newer psychological tests and what to do under social and labor 
legislation are covered, as well as all the best accepted method 


ology of routine personnel administration. 


PERSONNEL MA 


I HIS book takes up in a thorough, scientific 

manner the actual problems of the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the work he is best 
qualified to do. You'll find much tc repay you 
in increased cooperation and efficiency of per- 


sonnel, in this complete manual, backed up by - 


methods in use by 231 companies employing 
more than 1,750,000 workers. 


Look up: 
—how to use an effective rating 
scale 
I will 
paid. ( 


conduct mental alertness 
and special ability tests 


develop the right incen- 


—how to 
tests, 

—how to 
tive 

—how to use instruments in salary 
control etc., etc. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND THIS COUPON 


ete eeeeeeseeseesassssasessasessaeaee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel’s Personnel 
Management, for 10 days’ examination on approval 


NAGEMENT 


JUST OUT—3rd EDITION 


By W. D. Scott, President, Scott Co., Con 
sultants in Industrial Personnel, R. C. Clothier, 
Vice President, Scott Co., 8. B. Mathewson, 
Formerly National Labor Relations Board, and 
w. R. . Formerly General Superin- 
tendent, U. 8. Rubber Co., Detroit. 589 pages, 
illustrated, $4.00 
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send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post 
Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP 
Agency——-Hyatt Enr 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH 
CORP. 


Agency 


ReINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & 
Finn, Inc 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Agency—Cnanies W. Hort Co., Inc 


a RAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 


Agency—-N. W. Aver & Son, INC. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP 
Ageney—WatLker & DOWNING 


ae CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 


AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION 
AMER. RADIATOR AND STANDARD 
SANITARY CORP 


Inc. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC 


Agency—-KEINCK®-ELLI8-YOUNGGREEN & 
Finn, Inc 


co TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Agency-——-NEWELL-EMMeTT Co., INC 


ARNHOLD EXPORT AND IMPORT CORP 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO.. INC 
Agency——-W. I. Tracy, Inc 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO 
Agency—CAMPBBLL-Ewatp Co., Inc. 


BUSINESS WEEK.. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES 


Agency——-McCann-Ericxson, Inc, 


CLARAGE FAN CO 
Agency W. J. WILLIAMS AbvVER. AGENCY 


CLUES . 


DICTAPHONE CORP 


Agency——McCann-Ericxson, Inco. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC 


Agency—J. M. Maturs, Ino. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORP 


Agency BATTEN, BARTON, DuRsTINE & 
Osnorn, INC 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP 
Agency 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
Agency——-G. M. Basrorp Co. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO 


Agency—-Tuk Griswo_p-Esa_eman Co 


GRINNELL CO., INC 


Agency——-HortTon-Nores Co. 


GULF OIL CORP 


Agency——Youne & Rupicam, Inc. 


A. F. HOLDEN CO 


Agency—REMSEN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


HOTEL LENNOX 


Agency—GARDNERK ADVERTISING Co. 


Agency—ALBERT FRANK-GUNTHER Law, INC 
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Agency——BkOoKE, SMITH, FRENOH & DORRANCE, 
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McDanie.-Fisuer & SPeLMaN, INC. 
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ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
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HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC.. 


Agency —BaRLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, IN« 
KEASBEY & MATTISON CO 

Ageney——GEARE-MARSTON, INC. 
KOPPERS CO. 
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4th Cover 


Agency——-KeTcHuuM, MacLeop & Grove, INc. 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORP 
Agency—Lvucerna Co., Ino. 


er aed CALCULATING MACHINE 
somes -BRISACHER, Davis & STarr a 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Agency—-Youne & RopicaM, Ine. 


MORTON SALT CO 


Agency-—KLav-Van PieteRsomM-DUNLAP 
Associates, INC 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER- 
WRITERS 


Agency—GEaAne-Marston, INC 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO 
Agency--N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 


Agency——Dozitr GRAHAM EAasTMAN, 
ADVERTISING 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO 
Agency——Hovck & Co. 


NORTH PACIFIC NUT GROWERS 
Agency——JoserH R. Gereer Co. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION........... 
Agency-—-REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & 
FINN, INC 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
AMERICA incense a habaibedeu’ 


Agency—-CkciL & PresBREY, INC. 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC.................. 


Agency—-LEEFORD ADVERTISING AGENCY 


S. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC.......... 


Agency -GRARE-MarsToNn, INC. 


SHAW BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
— MAXWELL & MOORE, 
INC. Pe Pelftye ist 


Agency-—Brices & VaRLEY, INC. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


Agency—-KLavu-VaN PIeTRERSOM-DUNLAP 
Associates, INc. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO 


Agency——-R. E. LoveKkin Corp. 


SWING-O-RING CORP 


Agency—Lewis & Tokar, INC. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORP. 
Agency—-J. M. Matups, Inc. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO 


Agency—-Tue GRISWOLD-EsHLEMAN CO 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO 
Agency——W!LLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC 
Agency—-JamMus G. Lames Co. 
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| satisfactory substitute; zippers ar 

| to run short themselves, because 
is in demand for defense materia 
the situation is the same in sna 
eners, which are also made of 
So there isn’t any solution in <i; 
all. Buttonholes we'll just have t 
to get along without. 


Bum 


You may have seen those glass st 


| that come in your drink at a bar, 


remarks printed on them like, ~ Yo, 
Stole This from Joe’s Place.” A felloy 
named John Klandrud, of juste 
Brothers, Minneapolis clothiers, has 
rung a change on this practice by ha ing 
all his cigarettes stamped with the 
words: “Bummed from John Klandrud.” 


| History 


The “Chili Line,” the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad's pic- 
turesque and twisty narrow-gauge road 
from Santa Fe, N. M., to Antonito, 
Colo., was always good for a new story 
while it was running. Now that it's 
been abandoned, though, one of the 
best stories about the line has just come 
to light. 

Running down Embudo Hill a num 
ber of years ago, the engineer coughed 
his false teeth out the cab window. He 
stopped the train dead, backed it up, 
and the whole train crew and all pas. 
sengers piled out to look for the tecth. 
Eventually a passenger picked them up. 
The engineer gave them a triumphant 
wipe with his engine rag, clapped them 
back in his mouth, and speeded the 
train to Santa Fe—on time. 


Defense Notes 


The defense cooperation committee 
of the National Mineral Wool Associa- 
tion has notified all its field engineers, 
and the traveling salesmen of member 
companies, that it is going to furnish 
them with books of defense savings 
stamps in ten and twenty-five cent de- 
nominations, so they can use them in- 
stead of coins for tipping. 

An organization known as the Good 
Neighbor Association in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has set up a National Headquarters of 
the Defense Victory Rides, whose slogan 
is, “A boy in uniform rates a ride.” 
Motorists who join in the drive get red, 
white, and blue stickers to paste on 
their windshields as a signal to uni- 
formed men on the road that they are 
willing to give them a hitch. If a co- 
operating motorist is in too much of a 
hurry, or has a full car, the organization's 
rules are that he may hold up his fingers 
in a V to show hitch-hikers that it is 
impossible to pick them up—which 
somehow doesn’t seem to be treating 
the famous V symbol with the mght 


respect. 
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Pattern of Progress 


A couple of weeks ago, in Trenton, 
N. J., the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. To 
the descendants of John A. Roebling, 
the founder, several of whom still are 
active in the company’s management, 
and to the members of the Roebling 
organization who sustain its century-old 
tradition, the occasion naturally carried 
ointed and personal significance. 

But quite aside from that direct 
and special interest, such an anniversary 
must be significant to any observer of 
American industrial progress. 

In the first place, it’s interesting to 
notice that the use for which Roebling 
made his first wire rope in 1841 now is 
obsolete. That first rope was designed 
to haul canal boats up the inclined 
planes then used to overcome substan- 
tial lifts. Today, that is no market at all. 

And that is typical of many an in- 
dustry in our fast-moving technology. 
One day, some urgent need commands 
our best engineering skill and commer- 
cial effort; soon, that need passes to 
make way for another, entirely new. 

Then, too, we find successful in- 
dustry constantly engaged in the im- 
provement of its products and in the 
expansion of its production capacity to 
achieve lower prices, higher quality, or 
both. So new markets are opened up to 
larger supplies of the cheaper and better 
product. This was the history of 
Roebling, as it has been of most Ameri- 
can industries. It is noteworthy that 
those who are studying post-war prob- 
lems recognize as one of their vital fac- 
tors the greater supplies of cheaper ma- 
terials that will result from increased 
capacity under defense urgency. 

Still another typical characteristic of 
this business is its persistent advertising, 
ever since 1846, of its wire products to 
meet constantly changing uses and con- 
ditions. Mining, power-transmission, 
marine rigging, elevators, suspension 
bridges, electrical conductors of infinite 
variety, all have absorbed a share of its 
interest and its output. To list even the 
current uses of the wire drawn by Roeb- 
ling and other American wire manu- 
facturers in its endless variety of sizes, 
materials, and types, would require far 
more space than can be made available 
here. The list would range from chemi- 
cal filters to poultry wire; from window 
screens to wire fences, from suspension 
bridges to highway guard rails, from 
electric motors to transmission lines, 
from precision instruments to mechani- 
cal pencils, from torpedo nets to ladies’ 
brooches. 

So, in this business, founded in the 
year that “Tippecanoe” Harrison — be- 
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came President of the United States and 


carried on continuously ever since, we 
have but a lengthened shadow of every 
progressive American industry. ‘The 
pattern is clear: Design a product to 
meet a demonstrated need, improve it, 
cheapen its production, lower its price, 
expand its market, advertise it consist- 
ently, adapt it speedily to every new use 
that it can fit, be sure that nobody else 
in the world knows more than you do 
about its capacities and its qualities. 

These essentials are characteristic 
of any successful enterprise, whether it 
be a hundred years or a hundred days 
old. And respect for that tradition is 
what endows any going concern with a 
soul, unseen and often unsensed by 
those to whom industry is no more than 
bricks and mortar, lifeless machines and 
“corporate greed”. Business institutions 
do not just happen, any more than do 
any other institutions. Their institu- 
tional quality—in whatever field—traces 
back always not to how big or how old 
or how profitable, but to how well they 
perform in their chosen fields. 


Balm for Box Worriers 


Recently (BW-—Sep.13’41,p27), un- 
der the head “Folding Box Worry,” 
Business Week reported misgivings 
among the box-makers as to their ci- 
vilian business in view of an estimated 
demand of 6,000,000 tons of paper- 
board for defense next year. 

Comes now a letter from Norbert A. 
McKenna, Chief of the Pulp and Paper 
Section of OPM, which reads in part: 


. it is our belief that the folding-box 
industry and its customers can recommend 
to this office the establishment of practices 
which will result in the production of more 
square footage of material per ton of pulp 
and more than make: up the demands for 
defense in the near future. 

We are dedicated in the conduct of this 
branch to the maintenance of jobs and 
proprietorships just as long as it is possible 
to do so and meet defense needs first. We 
believe because of the capacity of the paper 
industry and its customers for ingenuity and 
efficiency that there is no near-term threat 
to the printers and lithographers. 

We believe that there will be no neces 
sity in the near term for the elimination of 
such non-functional paperboard gadgets as 
mentioned in the last paragraph of your 
article, such as outer containers, counter 
and window displays, and the like. There 
will be need probably for the reduction in 
weights and the standardization of sizes so as 
to enable the industry to produce more 
usable and convertible units. 

I should be pleased for you to publish 
this letter in an appropriate column so that 
employers and employees alike may have 
the opportunity to dispel any uneasiness 


which may have been caused by your pub- 


lication of September 13th. wc 


~, won is the word in de- 
fense. And in many ways 
Allegheny Stainless Steel is 
helping production to run 
“on schedule.” It comes to 
the job right . . . it forms 
readily and welds easily. 
Most important, this super- 
strong, shining metal is 
making better equipment for 
defense just as it made 
better things for homes and 
industry—because it’s cor- 
rosion-proof, economical 
and good for a_ lifetime. 


@ Now is the time to look 
to the future. Why not in- 
vestigate what the blue and 
silver “star’’—the label that 
identifies articles made of 
Allegheny Stainless—might 
do for your products or 
equipment? 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Pittsburgh,Pa. 


ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


a Ys 
G. A for. a—Lyclmer / 


THE TREND 


THAT 6% CEILING 


‘To comprehend fully Secretary Morgenthau’s pro- 
posal for a corporation income tax limiting profits to 
6% on invested capital, it is necessary to realize that 
Mr. Morgenthau is the fiscal agent-in-chief of the gov- 
ernment. As such, he is primarily interested in two 
things: (1) raising revenues, so as to get his budget as 
nearly balanced as possible during wartime; (2) curbing 
inflationary tendencies, by diverting purchasing power 
out of consumer-goods channels. 


In one sense, the 6% profit limitation cuts to the 
quick of the problem. It would increase federal reve- 
nues and place a definite ceiling on dividends. At the 
same time, however, since profits would be rigidly cir- 
cumscribed, it might well discourage managements from 
keeping down wages and salaries, or cutting costs; in this 
respect, inflation would be aided, not curbed. Moreover, 
the scheme certainly would not encourage increased 
production. 

This last explains the unqualified objection registered 
by Donald M. Nelson, executive director of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board. Mr. Nelson, unlike 
Mr. Morgenthau, is not concerned primarily with fiscal 
affairs; he is interested in getting the country’s indus- 
trial machine running efficiently, swiftly, and at maxi- 
mum capacity. Said the SPAB director: “While I do 
not want profits to run away, I think the limitation 
will take away some of the incentive for doing things. 
‘The same applies in connection with wages. 


@ At bottom, the Morgenthau proposal is founded on 
an old-fashioned, static concept of economics. Capital is 
to be allotted a fixed and definite return—as if all capital 
were alike; as if there were no distinction between capi- 
tal going into airplane manufacturing and capital going 
into gold mining. Consider how the Morgenthau pro- 
posal would affect two of America’s greatest corporations 
—General Motors and United States Steel; and note that 
though United States Steel’s sales, payroll, and earnings 
are less than G.M’s, it would be permitted to earn more 
because it has a larger invested capital to begin a year 
with: 

United States Steel 
$1,357,000,000 
$1,146,000,000 

254,000 
$439,000,000 
$102,000,000 


General Motors 
$1,095,000,000 
$1,795,000,000 

249,000 
$492,000,000 
$195,000,000 


Invested Capital 
Total Sales .... 
Employees 

ET Oe 
Actual 1940 Earnings. . 
Earnings at 6% $65,700,000 $81,400,000 
Reduction in Earnings $129,300,000 $20,600,000 


The 6% concept of earnings, moreover, hardly squares 
with realities. Corporations have become habituated not 
so much to a particular rate of earnings as to a particular 
level of earnings. For instance, investors seldom think of 
American Can’s earnings on capital, rather they are con- 
cerned with total earnings, or per share earnings. The 
same is true of management. But the Morgenthau plan 
would tear down—in one fell swoop—all such built-in 
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economic relationships in the business world. And, jy 
the process, companies with high rates of earning would 
face immediate curtailment of profits, while com panie 
with a comparatively low rate of return would go yp, 
scathed. Observe, in the following table, the inte. 
industry earnings differences that the Morgenthay plan 
would tend to level out: 


% Earned % Earmed 
on Invested 
Capital 


on Invested 
Industrial Group Capital 
Food and food products 
Rubber products 
(i ere 
Paper and pulp. 
Printing and publishing 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Metal products . 
Chemicals .... 
Tobacco and products 
Motor vehicles . 
Liquors and beverages 


Industrial ao 

All corporations. . 
Agriculture .. 
Clothing and apparel. 
Textile mills 
Transportation, utilities. 
Leather and manufactures 
Forest products ..... 
Mining and quarrying. 
Finance 

Construction 

Petroleum and products. 
© The inference—if Congress were to countenance the 
Morgenthau plan—is that such key defense industries as 
motor vehicles, chemicals, and metal products, which are 
already far over the 6% rate, would have no incentive to 
expand operations and assume added production risks, 
Why work harder if you get no more for it? Unques 
tionably, Mr. Nelson has that question in mind when he 
says that fixed earnings or fixed wages would take away 
“the incentive for doing things.” 

Germany is a case in point. At the outset of the war, 
its workers had to invest all overtime pay in government 
bonds. This was a forced savings scheme designed to 
curtail consumer purchasing power. But so great was 
the dissatisfaction—even in so highly a regimented coun- 
try as Germany—that the government ultimately had to 
restore cash payments. Without cash incentive men and 
women simply didn’t show up for work. So it would 
be—perhaps in this country—if earnings and wages were 
fixed. Corporations would be loath to expand operations 
with earnings limited at the beginning of a year to a 
straight 6% on capital. Likewise, workers would be 
reluctant to accept a ceiling on their wages—especially if 
the cost of living were rising and “real earnings” were 
dropping. Parenthetically, it is curious that Mr. Mor- 
genthau opposes a wage ceiling but wants one on profits! 


@ What it comes down to is this: Psychologically, it is 
a serious mistake to interfere with the drive which makes 
men produce. People want something to show for their 
pains. They want to be able to go to the stores and buy 
things; and, if merchandise is short, they still will want 
the right to put their money in the bank. Neither indi- 
viduals nor corporations which are run by individuals 
work for the love of it (BW—Nov.9’40,p64). 

In short, a tax program based on a static rate of profits 
cannot contribute to a dynamic war economy. When 
you fix profits you cannot help but fix production also. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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